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ABSTRACT . ' 

Despite developmental efforts and a relatively larger 
population ^growth rate in nonmetro are^s since 197:0^ rural/nonmetro 
)ple« are still behind their metro counterparts in terms of wage 
tvels^ family income^ adequacy of housing ^ and access to essential 
pftblic services ,like education and he.alth care. Rural public school 
education lags behind metro central and suburban public school 
education in virtually all areas. Rural "students not only attend 
schools with fewer support staff a.nd services^ less revenue^ and less 
per, pupil funding, but they are also more -likely to enroll in school 
later, progress thrpugh school more slowly, complete fewer school 
years, and score lower on national tests than students attending 
metro area schools. Federal aid Vto metro central schools in 1972-73 
was $133.33' per stude^nt, but only $91.10 to' nonmetro students. Rural 
public schools spent less per pupil than metro central or suburban^ 
public schools in all categories except student transportation during 
that year. High proportions of rural students fail to graduate from 
high schoor or attend college. Since jaany of them do not get the 
highex education necessary for white collar or professional jobs, 
these students tend to enter the labor force in blue collar and other 
lower paying occupations. (Auth,or/BE) * 
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ABSTRACT ^ 
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Rural public school education lags behind metro central and: suburban public school 
edtication in virtually all areas* Rural schools, wit* less revenue and^ support staff , 
are educating students who are morfe likely to enroll/in school later, complete fewer 
school years, score lower on national- tests, and fail to attend 'college than metro 
students. Sinc6^ greater proportion of tbese students do not get the "higher educa- 
tion necessary for white collar ot; professional jobs, they tend to enier^the labor 
force in blue^^Sailar or other lower paying occupations. : 
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' - ^PREFACE 

This study expires the relationshi^^JsTeCween education and rural development*. 
.Emphasis is placed on determining the educational 'characteristics • of rural workers , 
particularly to' see if their schooling coulpares with that qf those living in urban 
areas- .No attempt i^ made to established minimum level of schooling necessary to 
sustain rural economic growth Even if the theoretical groundwork 'to make such -a 
determination existed » that is not the intent, of this r-eport* ' 

^ Although the study focuses^ on th^ educational background- of rural labor, force 
members, it is also designed to gi^ a broad look at riie '^current rural education' 
situation, using the latest available data. This will -provide a" logical starting, 
ffoint for examining specific rural education issueo— in later studies • f 

k. ' 

Secondary , data furnished by several agencies of the Federal Government wepe ^ 
used in the report. Because these agencies collected and categorized data according 
to different criteria the population groups referred, to in the report are not alwaiys 
. comiaJarable (such as metro-nonmetro vs. urban-rural).. 

Evidenc/e presented here suggests that migrafion may be a confounding factor 
■since many better educated rural people move to urbauv are^s. Migration tnay part'laily 
explain the attainment levels cj^f the rural labor force and rural residents as a 

whole are* comparatively low. It does not, however, have a direct bearing on differ- 
ence^ one eriiing other variables,, such as preprimary enrblH/nent , academic achievement 3 
and plans^:^r college. Nor does migration account for the relative lack of support 
programs aiuT^taff in rural* school sys.tems. \ " ^ ' 
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SUMMARY 



Rural public school education lags behind metro central and suburban public school, 
'education in ^virtually all areas. Rural students not only attend schools with fewer 
support s^aff and services, less , revenue, and less per pupil funding, but they are also 
.more likely to enroll in school later, progress through school, more slowly, complete 
fewer school* year s!*t and score lower on national tests than students attending metro 
area* school^* , \ ^ * ' . • 1^ 

This report e^famines educational Services and aid feo rural public schools and how 
they>reiat^ to the rural labor force- Evidence shows, for example,* tliat Federal aid to 
metro central schools in 1972-73 was $133.33 per student, but only $91*10 to nonmetro 
student^. Rural public schools spent less per pupil Chan metro central or suburban 
public schools Jin all* categories except student transportation dxiring that yeafr. |* 

^ghpfif port ions pf rural students fail to graduate from high school and* attend 
college. Since' many of them do^ not get the higher education necessary for white collar 
or professional jobs,^ these students tend to enter the labor force in 'blue collar and 
other 4.ower paying occupations.' ^ ' . 
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Rural Education and Rural Labor /Force in the Seventies 



Frank A. Fratoe 



INTRODUCTION 



The role of an "ifeducated labor force in rural development and the educational 
quality of the 'rural labor force are two topics that haye not been well represented in 
the growing research effort devoted to the social and economic advancement of rural 
America. It is thus hoped that this report will, partially satiny an important 
research need. 

Policy-oriented research on' current social trends in rural America, j including 
educational trends, should be a key component of any basic research program concerned , 
with' rural development matters ^ Such research is necessary to comprehensively monitor 
how" social systems in rur§l America have -changed and , to provide an fiiformation base 
for future transformations. The^ results of research can help policymakers focus on 
emerging rural social and economic problems, as well as clarify development issues, 
choice of goals, selection' of strategies, and program implementation design ( 10, pp • 
70-71-). J^/ All that can be ciaimed for the present research effort, however, is "that 
it may contribute to a better understanding of one rural development issue: the 
educational, preparation of the rural labor force. > • u 

. i - 

. ihe "quantitative evidence in* this report has been collected -from Secondary 
sources^ published and unpublished, supplied by the Bureau of the Census, the National 
Center for Education Statistics, and the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Since the data 
were. originally obtained through sample surveys, estimates based .on them may differ 
from figures resulting from a complete census. The sample populations were not 
always similarly defined by these agencies; thus all definitions contained in table 
footnotes should be examined to ascertain the actual populations and subpopulations. 
Because population statistics are variously classified under "rural" or. "nonmetro" 
categories, the single designation "rural/nonmetro" will be used throughout the 
report. 2^/ The latest available data have been cited in all cases. 



JL/ Underscored numbers in parentheses refer to literature listed in the -references 
section at the end^of this report. ' • ' 

2^/ Aitttough the term "rural/nonmetro" may be somewhat awkward, .there Is no prevalent 
comprehensive word that describes the. two. general populations under ^consideration 
here. ' , ^ ■ 
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RORAL/UONMETRO DEVELOPMENT - ' 

' Overviev of Concept ^ ' V ^ 

There are many definitions for the'^term "rural/nonmetro development." It has been 
variously described as: (1) Improvements or gains for* rural/nonmetro persons, 
coomunltlM, or otlTer units on variables such as income or education; (2) movement 
toward gtbme projected future state defined to be desirable, such as self-sustained 

_ economic, growth ; „(3J_ increased cajpatity. of individuals and, systems, such as capacity _ 
to use resources; (4) a higher level of differentiation in roles and functions for 
Individuals and other social units; (5) increasing , -work and nonwork options open* to 
individuals, (6) sustained production of a surplus of products and/or skills, (7) 
satisfying basic human physiological and 'psychological "needs; and (8*) Improving the 

"quality of lif^ (6., p. 21; 16, pp. 57-58). 

Crystallizing a single •definition of rural/nonmetro development from the above 
list may not be possible or even advisable, since different policy directions find 
certain 'definitions more appropriate. " It is clear, howver, that a single element 
underlies all of these meanings, that is, a futuristic view where particular goals are 
valued and social modifications are initiated to attain' the goals (4^, p. 265). Such 
modifications may be directed toward individuals or groups in any of the major social 
Institutional areas— economic , political, etducational, and so on. Obviously, rural/ 
nonmetro development includes only those social institutional uai^ts thap exist in 
low-density areas and smaller communities away from cities. 

Objectives 

' ' . • J. ^ , 

One impetus' to recent rural/nCnmetro development efforts came from the belief 
that massive migrations of people to metro areas produced demands for housing, employ- 
ment, and public services that the cities could not sustain, as well as adding to 
existing problems of metro congestion and poverty. It waa thought that rural/nonmetro 
development could halt the population flow by making economic and social conditions in 
rural/nonmetro communities so attractive t!hat residents would not be Inclined tp. 
migrate. Th\xs, rural/nonmetro development was seen as a means for reducing both the 
population pressure s on cities and subsequent metro social problems ( 25 , P» 2; 45-, 
p. 12). ■ . ' , . 

Another objective came from the recognition of inequities and the desire to 
eliminate rural/nonmetro deficits in areas such as income, housing, health care, and 
education. rAl though urban areas also ha'^ pressing needs, in general, they enjoy 
greater proportional benefits from tjie Nation's economic growth. Some 'rural/nonmetro 
areas dimply do not have the comparable, physical resources, distribution of occupa- 
tional skills, and "transportation facilities to offer equally significant opportuni- 
ties for- growth 11,9 ?• 16). 

" • ■ ' ' '**'■ J' ■* ' / 

Balanced national growth ^constituted yet another objective. For new metro 

industries to prosper, it is necessary to have mass markets- in rural/nonmetro areas, 
and those markets ^can exist only with increased employment and widely distributed 
purchasing power, ^tional growth ca^ot be fostered through metro development alone, 
with the expectation that benefits pr<M,uced by such development will somehow spread to 
riiraiy nonmetro areas* National welfare can be enhanced by a \wlder geographic disper- 
sion o£ economic and socials opportunities, although, specif ic development policies 
followed in metro and rural/nonmetro electors mig^t require different approaches (_3^ 
pp. 12-13; 5, p. 5). . 



Efforts 

The efforxs undertaken to promote rural/nonmetro development have focused on 
several types of programs. Community development programs have , included heaTth 
8e,rvlcc construction, development loans and grants, housing loans, water supply and 
sewage disposal systems, industrial parks, and transportation. Agricultural and 
natural resoiirce development has encompassed direct paymetits to farmers, conservation 
programs, farm loans, parks and forests preservation, and agricultural extension. 
Hxifflian" rMo 

lug programs, social security, Vocatiotllil rehabilitation, health care services; 
emjployment opportunities, programs for Indians and other special rural/nonmetro - 
groups, and Improvements to schools- ' (13 , p. 11) • .3/ . ) 

> While this report does not intend to discuss every governmental or privape effott. 
facvoted to rur^il/nonmetro development (programs and expenditures of the Feder.al [ 
Government alone would require lengthy cataloging) , mention should be made of some 

^ current • Federal actions supporting rural education. The U.S.* Department of Agricul- 
ture's Extension program, which channels information' through the land-grant university 
system, has helped local people plan community develppmenC programs • - The Veterans 
Administration 'distributes educational benefits to veterans and their dependents, 
many of whom are rural/nonmetro residents. The U.sl Department of Labor funds 
manpower training through the Migrant/Seasonal Farmworker Program, Indian Manpower . ^ 
Program, Job Corps, and other services. 4^/ The U*S* Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare's Office of Education yearly directs large sums to rural/nonmetro areas 
for vocational and adult education, libraries, bilingual programs, education of ' the 
disadvantaged, supplemental education centers, dropout prevention, teacher training, 

' and^ others (41, pp. 48-50, 87-91). However, as will be seen later, rural/nonmetro 
areas do not always receive a proportionately equitable share of Federal education 
assistance to ^ spend on, development. - 

^ ' 4 , ' UNDERDE.VELOPMENT AND THE RDRAL/NON^ffiTOO LABOR FORCE ' . 

. , * Underdevelopment ^ 

Despite these developmental efforts and a relatively larger populati-on growth 
rate in nonmetro areas since 1970 (V) , rural/nonmetro people are ,still behind their 
metro ioiinterparts in terms of wage levels, family income, adequacy of housing, and 
access to essential, public services like education, and health care (46^ 13) . One^ in 
six rural/nonmetro residents lives below the^overty. line, compared to one in nine in 
metro areas (5, p. 1)* Economic problems; in rural/nonmetyo areas- stem from, several 
factors inclxiding the historically downward-trend of ^ployment- in agriculture, 
mining, and forestry, a trend that has not^been offset until recently by gains in 
" nonf arm industries. Although the rural/nonmetro employment picture is now somewhat 
• brighter, manpower development and utiliza^t ion remain critl^^ issues (12_, 550). v 




These facts must be understood within- the wi^er context'of the rural/nonmetro 
economic situation* There is a great range in the incomes and standards .of living 



3^/ ifost of these human resource programs are jiationaL in scope and not directed/ 
solely at rural/nonmetro areas, but they have provided assistance to the latter^ 

4/ These are not rural programs per se , but rural residents do participate in 
them* ■ ^ 



experienced by local residents. Some of "the highest Incomes arc earnei'd from large- 
scale farming. Othors successful In agricultural pursuits are those s(upplementing 
their Income with substantial nonfarm earnings*. NonfArm workers employed fuil\time in 
manufac taring , agribusinesses, and professional services often have good incomes as y , 
well. Yet numerous rural/nonmetro citizens have low incomes and substandard living/ 
conditions, includ^^g low-volume fami operators with few agricultural resources anc^^ 
little or no nonfar^ employment. Many hired farm labourers also have low incomes as. do 
other^'wor^rs who^because of age or poor training,- are unable to find satisfactory 
^employment in_ either farm„ or oonfarm sec tor>--<^» p . 65) _ ' .1 . ... 




Cycle of Underdevelopment 

Employment opportunities in agriculture have decreased because of l.ibpr- reducing - 
technological improvements and the declining number of farms.^ This in tur^h has 
reduced the economic base of many fural/nonmetro communities, and resu ed ^in a self- 
perpetuating cycle of deci^easing work opportunities, underemployment, and deterior- 
ating community life. Along with the decline in farm employment has been an accomp^y-- 
ing decline in nonfarm work opportunities, a-s less demand has been places on business 
to provljie agricultural services; Technological developments in mineral and logging' ' 
. industries have helped ■ create similar problems in some areas dependenX on the producing 
and processing of coal, lumber,^ and other raw materials (2_, p. 53)* V 

One consequence, of- these events has been that large members. of business firms 
have disappeared ^ftom the Vural/nonmetro scene. Costs per person have also risen for 
local public services suc*\ <>chools, roads, mail deliveries, and eiectric^.ty . Some 
local governments have f c ^ difficult to raise • the revenue necessary for their 

continued functioning. Dt;;-^-.aing opportunities in agriculture and the subsequent 
search for nonfarm employment by farm laborer^ and small farmers have left many people 
stranded in areas where there is not much Remand for their, labor ( 13 > p. 2). Those 
who are able (mostly young people) leave to find work in the "cities, causing rural/non- ' 
metro communities to lose future ^leadership . Those residents who remain are left, to 
lead .deteriorating financial, political; religious, and .educational organizations 
which will have even less 'capacity to furnish employment later* ^ 

Sher s portrayal of the rural, underdevelopment cycl^ summarizes this phenomena 
(fig. 1) (^, p. 298). It remains to be seen whether thc^lsecje^ reversal of outmi- 
gration patterns in some areas will signif icantly. alter :he underdevelopment cycle. 

The cycle. of rural/nonmetro underdevelopment is. composed of many social and 
economic elements only suggested in figure 1* Policy planning designed to break this 
cycle would have to toalyze each element^and consid^^- whether development efforts 
should ^be keyed to overcoming the deficiencies of a single element or several inter- 
related ones. . The approach taken in any particular case might depend more on certain 
practical issues (such as local political preferences) than on • theoretical planning ' 
processes* But formal planning procedur- demands that all elements be given equal* 
weight or research purposes to det^rmin. which may be most fruitful for general 
policy concentration. Planning that neglects any part of the underdevelopment cycle 
would leave a serious gap in rural /nonmetrc -evelopnent' research and* perhaps jeopardize 
successful policy implemenratlon . 



5;/ Recently the ^^ployment situation in r::ral/ncnmetro -areas has improved;- nomnetro 
nonfarm employmenrt is increasing and eciployment losses in agriculture have about 
stopped. Whether this can offset the economic impact of , decades of decline is an open 
question. ^ 
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CYCLE OP RURAL POVERTY 
AND UNDERDEVELOPMENT 



POPULATION ' ■ ^ ' 

■-High---mrai--outmlgpation--- -;- _ ■ - s.^..^.--.,.- 

• Depletion of population. . " . 

• Displacement, of farmers and farm workers 

TRAI-NING ' ' ' , : ' " . 

• Lack -of- adequate public educational services^ 

• Lac5k of' .adequately trained and -. 
■ sk-l-Ued rural -work force ^ 



EMPLOYMENT • - , ' ' - • ■ % 

• Lack of adequate employment opportunities- . 
.- , Lack of economic expansion, 'new business % 

develot)ment and other job-producing enterprises 

• Inability to take advantage'^f- existing «r possible 
employment opportunities ;• ^ ' ; • 

» HighVural unemployment ;a^d underemployment ^ 

\ Finances • . • u 

• Lack of adequate individual income' -" ^ 
^ • Lack' of adequate and availal:>le venture capital /-^ 

• Lack of adequate taxable resources . - 0 

• Inability to attraci and retain outside business, 

' outside industries, or-outslde investments ' -''-^ 

• Disinvestment in family farms • . 
■v., ^ Eros ion of' tot^l community income' ■ 

- 'Part.icularly' vocatlpnal, pccupsiional and ' 

' - ■ career educa'ulon. Source: (27). , .. .>'''J;>''" 

One. element neglected until recently has >een education j:43).> ^oth with respect 
to educational se^^yices and training of the labor force (fig. 1)? While education 
alpne cannot solve the rural /nonmetro developmetit problem, it is certainly an important 
factor .in .research and 'application strategies (3*, p. 14). The argument has 'been made 
that many-'^urar/nonmetro , people possess an educatiojial background insufficient to ^ ^ 
obtain satisfactory employment , particularly as labor force requirements irl most. areas 
become, less centered on agricultu^re and its related services (J^, p. 33)* - These 
people, it is asserted, are not intrinsically less educ'atJle but are victims -of Inferior 
schooling because inadeqixate revenue in rural /nonmetro areas leads* to out-pf-date 
.school facilities, understaf f ing, deficient curricula, and lack of specialized 
services such as counseling ^and vocationaL training (28 , PV^)* ■ ^ ^ . ' . ^ ^ 

The research in thfs report emphasizes' the formal educational system; that is,^ 
schools wiTh their organized learning programs and teaching personnel, as opposed .to ^ 
•informal educational arrangements. People do learn through exposure to newspapers. 



magazines V books , movies , radio, and tele\;ision» and through tiormative interaction- dn 
their families and other social groups'." Some oi\^the things learned in these way^ . . 
might well be helpful toward advancing employment (3, p. 18). Jtor exSaple, family 
r;elationships are key determinants of commitment to work values and acceptance of v > 
. discipline. Because tiae major burden for educating young people falls upon, the r ^ 
•schools, however, they bedome the foctis for developing not only b'asic computationSL ' 
and «>mmunication skills but also the advanced training liecessary -for career prepara- . 
tion (12, p. 158). , . ' . - ' 

- ; . • ^ ^ : • . ■' ^- .■ • , •* 

• . . . .» ^ 

^ EDOCATIONAL INHJTS FOR THE RT]RAL/N^ ^' * 

* . ' • - School Se^ices ^• . '\ A 

Expenditures ' *. . \ ^ . 

- ; \. . / - ■ ! i - •.- ^ o ^ ^ ^ - ' . - „ ' ' 

V Rural /nonmetro public school systems dur-ing 1972^7,3^e^ended less per pupil tiian 
^ metro central or suburban public school systems fOTa ali^^«unt . categories except \ 
pupil transportation services (21 ) (table ' 1"-) For insj^ESu^e, on; the average rural/- 
nonmetro' schools spent $170 less "per pu^il for. instruc^Sn than Imetro ceintral schools 
and §11-5 less th^ metro sxiburban schbols (table 1 J. A^similrar pattern occurs in all 
four"* regiotts— North 'Atlantic, Great Lakes and Plains, Southeast, ^nd West and Southwest 
The highest instructional expenditures by-ruralV nonmetro school*— $699 p^er pupil-— came 
in bxe North Atlantic region, still more than $239 le^'s^fcliSn metro central ^ Ihe 
lowest came in the Southeastern region— -$488 per pjxpil, or about $^0 below metro 
central levels. • . " : ' . 

' : • - V : •. ' ' ' • - , \ - . ' 

Ebcpenditures for pupil transportaition services, ,oxi .the other "^nd, were higher in 
rural/nonmetro- area's . Again, a similar general pattern haJ,d in each region. Only in 
the North Atlantic States- were transportation expenditure differences between metro, 
central and^rural/nonmetro school systems somewhat ^close. ($5) ; elsewhere there ^' 
was a much wider gap - ($36 in the -Great Lakes and Plains, $18 iii the Southeast , 
and $30 in the West and Southwest) > The sources of these differences are not difficult 
;to discover. .Baral/nonmetro school systems must ^ pay high pupil costs for transporta- 
tion' because a large proportion of students* are transported and distances traveled are 
great. When' the full costs of busing ^re not covered by the State, rural/nonmetro 
school districts must pay the amount not covered from funds that could otherwise be v 
used .for , instruction ( 28, p. 3). , . * - ^ 

Observers have noted several reasons' for the generally low per pupil expenditures' 
in rural/nonmetro areas. First, , attempts to raise property taxes to provide. greater 
support for schools can be especially burdensome in capital-intensive, agricultxiral 
areas, particularly where industrial proper ty^^ owners are few. Furthermore, the lower 
incomes of rural/nonmetro citizens affect'-tHeir ability to- support school services; ^ 
although education costs are financed primarily by the property tax, this tax is paid 
from income. But even where there is ability to furnish more tax support- for 'education 
there ma^ be little . enthusiasm- to do so. Better educated young people are more likely 
to leave the local area after graduation if isuitable employment opportunities are 
absent. Older people left behind are reluctant to spend more on schools because they 
foresee little benefit^ for their "communit-ies ( 28, p. 7) . ' ' - 

Revenues . . *^ *^ . 

Ihe reluctance" or. Inability <lt rural/nonmetro residents to pay -for school services 
is reflected in the "data on revenue receipts (21). Na^tionally^ (1972-73) , local sources 
accounted for less than half (43.9 percent) .of rural/nonmetro pul^lic school system 
revenue',. vfaile the .comparable figures for metro central and- suburban areas we/e oyer 



wv/Table VAverage^expenditures'perpupir'by account category -and: averages daily enrollfflefltjdn 
. "\ , locaf public school systeas, l^y selected categories, 1972-73 1/ 



Regiou and letro-' 
t^nometro scatus 




; and Other ': portation : tion and '• ^^^^^^ 
services .: services • .maintenance '; 



tion 



Average daily 
enroUinent 



United States ' ■ - ' 
Metro: ' < . , 
A r .Central cities > 

Suburbs ■ 
, Nonmetro' , 



^■'921.48Y;2.S5 . 658.92 

1,0^'V 33.64 ■ 738.59 
mi 33.5d . 683.79 
800.8/p" 32.16 565.73 



-DoUars- 



•Nunber 



$.32. 

14.44' 
9.;5 
6.^26' 



35.64 

"' J*' 

. 23.98 
34.85 
45.33 



101,.05 83.40 . 45,053,034 

'116.70 97.19 * 11,'509,105 

106.7? ' 90.38 ' 18,191,623- 

82.57- 64.79-/- 15,352,305 



'^North Atlantic' . ', 


. '■^21.48'" 


'.2.95 ■ 


' 6i8.92 


. 9.32^ ' 


■ 35.64-. 


; 10U05. 


. .83.40 


45,053,034 


• Metro: ; , . 
. Central cities ■ , 

* Suburbs 
NoniDetro i 


• 1,328.96 
l,m.l2 
-1,026.73 


40.84 
41.32 
35.61 


■ 937.81 
805^47 
699.29 


21.77,' ^ 
'18.17" 
15.24 


'51.17 ' 

; 51.77^- 
6O.74' 


131.74' 
128.08 
; 104.49 

1 


145.63 
136.31' 
.111.36 


2,991,371 
5,408,520 
,2,404,465 

♦ * 


. < - ^ 4 

- ' ' ' 

Y Great Lakes and Plains, 


'•941.53 


. 34.33 


'663.50 • 


, 7.68 


35.7.6 


111.64 


sail 


12,6,60,819 


^ Metro: 
' , ^Central cities: ; 
, Suburbs • : 
Nonmetro ' 


1,054.04 
942/19 
^ ,865.14 


32.89 

34.29 

35.33 
J 


736.56 
■ 673.53 
:603.94 , 


17.45'-', 
4.68 ^ 
4.22' ' 


14.93 

" 34.68' 
'50.91 • 


■ 137.07' 
. lll;20 
95.00 • 


115.14 
83.82 
75.73' 


'3,143,172 
;4,846,677 
4,670,969, 


• 

Southeast • 


:, ' 7ai.24 


24,08 


' 527.15 . 


■ 4.56 . 


.28.69 


. 71..11 


45.65 


" ,9,954,820 


,i Metro: . «. 

Central cities ■ 
, ■ Suburbs ' : 
. Nonmetro * ' : 


' '755.30 
759.11 
•652.90 


25.75 
21.36 
25.00 


570.12' ■ 

573.69 

488.45' 


5.86 ; 

■ 3.86' 
. .4.52- 


f6.80' ' 
24.35 ■ 
■ -34.81 


90.49 
82.71 
" 58.70 


46.28 
, .53.14 
41.42 


i,704,484 
. 2,887,,330 
.•5,363,005 


West and Southwest , 




32.58 


; 618.50 


7.'40 • 


24.79 


• .93.99 


63.64 


'11,633,037 


Metro: - : 
. Central cities 
■ Suburbs 

Nonmetro ' : ; 


874.28 
849.64 
783.66 


30.19 
32.52 
37.40 


656.18 
626.28 
'557.56 


9.87 ■ 

6.81. 

3.31 


12.90^ ■ 

22.90 

43.04 


99.17 
93.38- 
88.51 


65.97 
68.75 
51.84 


'3,670,075 
5,049,096 
2,913,866 



1/ A school system coterminous with or located within the boundaries of a Standard" Metropolitan Statistical Area • 
■ (9ISA) central city is, classified as "metro, central;" if located vdthin. an SMSA^iut outside the central city, it is 

classified ^ "suburlaa." If, as in some large county-unit, school systems, the population of a central city . (1.960 
• census) within the system was 50 percent or more of the county population, the systems are regarded as "metro, cen- 
tral;" If less than 50 pe.rcent, "suburban." All schooUystems located outside of SHSAs are classified as "nonmetro." 
9^. 'S&urce: (2L table to and 11.2). ' - • ', ' ' - 

^ ■ .... ■ ;^,,15- 



flrr^T*"? 2). Local sources contributed more thj half of total mr^i/ 

^etro .school revenue in only one' region-Great Lakes and PI^^(54!l perceS)f ^ 
While dt accounted for les^ than pne-third in 'the Southeast '(in oerllnrr ? . 
.suggest- that rural/nonmetro school sys,..s..^t. relTS^^il/up^n S'f J^- 



TaUe 2-Distribut±on of public school^ystem reVenua/by source 
qx f unds> and selected categories,' 1972-73 



Region and "metro - 
noimetro status 




'Dniited. States ' 
Metrdc " 

Central cities 
^ * Suburbs • 
Nonmetro 

• f 

^ Nbrtii Atlantic 
^'^McCro: • 
' -KCfititral pities ' 
Suburbs. 
Nonmetro 

, Great Lakes an<J Plains 
Metro: 

Central cities 

Suburbs 
Nonmetro 

Southeast 
Metro: 

Central cities 

Suburbs - 
Nonmetro " \ ^ 

West and^ Southwest 
Metro: *» 
. Central cities 
<b Suburbs 
Nonmetro 

—— ■ — - — \/~ 

- — ■ Not applicable! 



A 



InterV 
mediate 



52.0 

54.5 
. 56.-2 
43.9" 

55.9 

. 4'8.6 

56.8 

56.9 
59.0 
54.1 

36.4 

42.6 
45.6 
•28.3 , 

52.3 

55.6 
53.5 • 
44.3 . 



State 1/ ■ : Federal : Total 
... ' . - ' ■ • 
: '. • 



.6. 
1.8 



Percent 
38.9 

33.8 
38.2 
44.8 



8il. 

il.2' 
4.9 

9.5^ 



JLOO 

100 
100 
100 



1.3 

.7 
.8 
2.4 



•2 
■ .5 
.1 

2.4 

■ 1I5 
1.6 
5.3 



37.3 


0. 0 


, . iOO 


■32.6 

37.1 
45 .'a 


1Z.8 
- . 3. 4 
, ' ; 6.0 ^ 


' . T 100 

. lotV ' 
100 :-j 


36,1 


' ^ 5.8 

;M0.0 
' 3.3 
5.5 • 




32.4 
36.9 
38.0 • ■ 


100^' 
./.v400 
100 , 


49.4 


13.-9 


100 


44,0 
44,1 
■54.8 


13. 1 
9.8 
16.' 8" I 


100 

-.100 


37.1/ 


8.2 


100/ 


32.5 a 
38. 4 > 
40.8 • 


* 

9.5 
6.5 

X5 


100 
100 ' 
100 




th7ouS"Sr<^^^^'^ from state sources do ^not inc/ude Federal 'funds distributed 
mrough the State educatiotifagency^ " : . " o^i. j.uui.cu 



urce: 



(21^ tableg C.L^4nd C.2) 



Wei^h^^^/S^r^^^'Sf^^ ^"^^^"^^ source' is the State.-^ Some States have adopted 
Weighting. systems which, result in proportionally greater distribution of^tunrf^^n 
sparsely populated districts'. States provideTtLI percent orJ^I^JL^^et" public- 
school revenue nationally in 1972-73; rural/nonmetro schools, in the S^hSst'^cti^lly 



received o^^er 'half ' percent) ot their, revenue from this source - (taBle -2) . 

Intermediate agendles, thrb«^ the services they offer, also channel State funds t6 \ 
local school systems. "nierB/is an ongoing debate ovfer the advisability of having . 
States assume full .resj>bnsibility for supporting education by dispersing funds^col- 
* lected from sales or Income-taxes in order to slxift the tax burden away from a' heavy 
reliance on property taxes. This might result. in a fund^ system generally more,.^ - 
equitable fot poorer school districts, including many ru^r^l/honm^tro ones, but as yet . 
ther.e is no *<M>nsensus on the is^ue (28, p. 44). . ^ ^ > 

•me other m^ior outside funding source is, of course, "the FeSferal, -Government . . ^ 
Money* givm by F^Seral agencies to rtiral/tionmetro public schools compensates partially 
for Inadequate local' sources. ' For instance, 16.8 pe^-cent of Southeastern rural/non- 
metro school rev^enue Is supplied through Federa^L programs. But more Federal assistance 
over^l goes to metro central schools =^han -to rural/nonmetro ^n^s-^^y. In 1972-73, 
the Federal Government furnished $133 per pupil to metro central areas and just $91 .to 
rural/nonmetro areas (table 3^. Only in the Southeastern Statear was- this pattern 
reversed, but even in that region 'rural/nonmetro schools obtained less federal aid per 
pttpil^fpr*^ certain programs, such as vocational ^ucation. It is not- clear whether 
these differences ""exist because of fundin^formula design or the inability of educators 
to sid>mit timely and successful ^^roposals v28» " pp. 50-51). " * • ^ 

Support staff ^ ^ » 

Ihe funding difficulties experienced by rural/nonmetro school systems^ have severe 
reperdussions on the nuniber, of support personnel such S3rstems, are able to'-^mafct^in 
(22). Rural/nonmetro school' systems have relatively fewer personnel supporting the 

. instructional function" (table 4) . ^Among those personnel are supervisors pf instruc- ^ 
tion, librarians, guidance counselors,i "psychological staff, audio-vis.ual staff, and 
teacher aides. The* percentage diff/eren^es in many cases are striking. In 1971, for 
example, almost three-fourths (72. 8- percent) of rural/nonmetro school systems had 
no instructional supervisors at all,' in contrast^ to the 2.5 percent of metro systems - 

^ that had none. <k3mparab'le figures for Stiier' support personnel in rural/nonmetro and 

- metro- school ^systems, . respectivel:^ -W^re: librarians 41.8 and If 6 percent; guidance 
counselors, 50.2 and 6.2 perdeht; psychological ktaff ,;92.6 and 24.1 percent; audio- 
visual staff, 92.8 and 58.4 percent; and teacher aides, 49.5 and 7.5 percent. Every 
region -was marked by these wide divergencies. / v • 

It has been argued that the relative number of sijfpport staff is lower in rural/non- 
me'trb'* area's because the small ^ize of many schools pr^events them from employing 
full-time counselors and. o^er professionals. Typically higher salaries prevailing in 
cities also may attract, the most qualified professionals to those areas- (9., p. 16). 
But the fact is that entire rural/nonmetro school systems do tK^t have certain support 
staff ^emhigrs at all. : ; ^ - . 

~* ■ ■ . * ♦ 

Support services ^ , , 

' . . . ■ ■ ■■ - 

Support services are more than incidental to Instruction; - they provide human and 

material resources for the learning" process . Prefeindergarten and kindergarten classes 

familiarize children with the learning environment,. early^jjin life. Libraries, especially 

those containing audio-visual med?.a» give pupils access to -frast knowledge resources , 

- outside the classroom- Vocational ^iacatlon and career guidance services forge 
Important links between formal education and work. Special education programs are 
designed for unusual pupils (the handicapped, the gifted, slow learners) who deviate ^ 
so f^r physically' or mentally fjom typical students that the standard curriculum is _ ^ ; 
unsuitable for their needs. TJnfortunately, many rural/nonmetro school systems have 
neither the financial supEort nor the personnel to develop such services. 
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^T^le 3^Federal reventie xeceipts of public school syst^s per pupil in 
average daily enrollment, by program and selected categories, 1972-73 



V 



Segion and metro- 
nonmetrb'' statiis 



Total 1/ : ESEk 2/ : SAFA 1/ 



: / 



Vocational 
education 



Other 



United States. v ' 
, Metro : •/ 

Central: tl^tieg 
Subxnrba ^ ' 
Nonmetro ... 

.North Atlantic ^ 
Metrp: . 

C^tral cities ' 
Subtnrbs - > 

' Nonmetro 

- Great Lalces and Plains 
Metrd: " ; ' 

Central cities / 
Suburbs • , . 

Soutbea^t v 
r • Metro: 

Central cities . 
Suburbs' 
Nonmetro - " 
^ ■ 
West and Southwest. 
• Metro: ^ » 
Central cities 
Subiarbs 
Honmetro 



■87.63 



.X33:33' 



34.28 



Dollars 
' -9.75 



53.78 v" x7.61 



4.83 



6.77 



■55/77 
31 • 10 . 


-17.67 


11.49 


' 2.62' 
5.99 


OA 1 o 


^ ■_3§.21 


1 1U« oj> 


.4. 31 


201.44' • 
47.84 
/J • y / 


^92.41 
- 15-07 

Z / • 


- 7.71 .- ' 
• 9.41 . , 
1 7 • 90 


8.20, 

1.'99^ ' - 
4.o9 


C/i 1 T 
OS* • i / 




j*9o 


4.22 


119.51 
35.95 
56.21 


. 47.70 
12.08 '\ 
25.16 


3.62 
4.64 
^ 31.54 


6.81 
2.24 
4.52 


115.26 


46.81 


9.30 

i 


8.791 


117-01 

87.29-. 
i29.75 


' 35.76 - 
' 23.80 - 
62.72 


9.56 
16.72 
5.29 ■ 


10.84 ^' 

5.01' 
10.16^ 


8i:55" ■ 


28.27 


15. ,40 


2.59 


97.24 V 
65.24 

90^01 • 


35. 88 
. 22.31 
29.00 . 


10.13 
17.29- " 
18.75 


3.68 
2.28 
. 1.73 



38. 77- 

*65.iX 
23.99' . 
36.48 

41.84 , 

S^.12 

21.37 ' 
?4.'08 

30^22 

61.38 V 
16.99 
22.99 ' 

50. 36 

61-05 
41.76 
51.58 

35.29 

47.55 
i3.36 
40.53 



^/ Revenue from Federal sources includes -fund^from Federal programs going to* local 
schools systems either directly or 'through the State as a distributing agency. Nbt • 
included, is- the amount for' Federal programs going to agencies other than the local 
public school system -(such, as that' part of ESEA Title I dealing with programs for 
State- operated or sC^ported schools f or^ the handicapped). ^ ■ 
2^/ ESEA stands for "Elementary^ ^d\ Secondary Education Act." ^ 
^/ SAFA stan'ds for TSchool Assistance in Federally Affected Areas." 

Source^: (21. \ tables B-.l, B.2, N.l, and N.2). . 

* '* ~ . . ' 

\ Rural/ nonmetro children are more likely to enroll in school later than their 
metro counterparts, one reasof^i perhaps being that proportionately fewer rural /nonmetro 
schools offer programs for 3 to 5-year-olds. In 1971^ only 57.6 percent of rural/non- 
metrrr-publlc school systems reported ^having kindergarten programs (table 4) as compar- 
ed- to 87.5 "percent of metro central and 79.8 percent-^^of metro suburban school systems 
(22) . The greatest, disparity could be found din the Southeast, where nearly 40 
percent more metro e'en tral than nonmetro school, systems had klnd^garten programs^ ^* 
Surai/nonmetro prekindergarten programs in 'all re'^ions were virtually nonexistent. 
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^ Table ,4~Pumc scjool s^temi wlfli support prograiis'and staff, by selected categories,, i971 . 





1 • ' 

1 ' 


. Programs 


\ ■ . 






•Staff 








t Rezioflj and metro* 
^ ' :non2ietto\statu8 ' • 

1 s ..... 1 


1 • N 

iy.naet" 
^ garten 


• . • 

: .Kinder-: 
: garten :• 

* t * 


Special : 
education: 


Supervisors* 

of 

instructioa / 


/■ » 
/ » • 

Librarians: 

^ T 


■ : iudio- : 
Guidance,: Psycho-: •, visual : 
counselors: logists: special-: 
: / : is'ts : 


Teacher 
aides 






■ ,v, 




. ~L 7- 






i 






. ' . ' ■ * ' ^ \* 






k 




Percent 






I 

/ 




. . , . ui^iteQ states 


• 0 ft 


64.1. 


^50.4 ■ 


■ 34i2?^ j 


i A ' 1 

b4il A 


55.3 ^ 


16.6 




^ 53.2 . . 


i Metro: ' . ' ' 


* V 


87'.^5 














• , Central cities ' 


:''.25.9 


86.3 


■'97.5 / 


,98:4 


.93.8' ' 


.75 .'9 


> 41.6 


'92.5 ' 


Suburbs 


: 2.3 


. 79.8 


.. 62.2 . 


48.0/ 


77.1 


67.2 


36.7 


14.2 


57.6 , 


. . Nometfo 


: 1.3 


' 5r.6 , 44.9 


27.2/" 


58.2 . 

I 


49.8 

» • 


7.4 ' 


' 7.2 4 


'50.5 \ 


I 

riortn Atiwcic 




' 7413 , 


■ 61.3 ■ 


CI A 

51.4 


' /Z.D ' 


67.3 , 


32.8 


13:4 . 


66.7' \! 


^, . / Metro: y.. 




















Central cities 


: 35,0 


,.94.8 


■ 94.8 




98v7 


lOOvO . 


90.9 


40.3"'' 


'm- • 


, Suburb?' 


: - 4.0 


'.,85.7 


76.4 ■ 


58,^ ( 


85.7 


78.9 


52.1' 


17.0 


62.9 


' ' Noimetra* 


: 2.3 


64.0 • 


47.4 

• 


43.6 

t' ■ 


60.6' ' 


\ .56.3 


14.3 


9.2 


■68.9 . 


bieat ^Kes ana riaius 


; ito 


. 72.6 ' 


56.1 




bo.Z 


58.2. ■ 


14.1 


11.2 , 


48.9 ' 


■i' . Metro: 














V 




,; '• Central cities , 


: 31.7 


98.8 


' 98.8 ' 


98.8 . 


'100.0 


'100.0 


87.8 


.78.0"' 


96.3'/ 


Suburbs 


: 1.6 


87.8 


75.9 


45.7' ' 


,86.6 


, 78.7 


32.6 


19.3 


55.6' 


- . , , ■ Nonaetro 


: 1.4 


67.4. 


.49.3 


15.7 > 


62.0. . 


51.3 ' 

\.. 


7.3 




46.1 


dourneasc 


1 i«/ 


31.2 ■ 


. 63.«, 




yu.z .• 


' 86.1 


12,7 


4 

.15.4. 


82.4 


Metro: 












■i 








. ' ■ * ' Central cities 


: 7.4 


68.5 


87.0 


100.0 


100.0// 


.,100.0 


66.7, 


44.4 


,88.9, 


' . .'. Suburbs 


: ^.0 




71:2 


74.6 - 


91.5' •■ 


85.9 


28.2, 


16.4 /' 


81.4 y * 


' ' Nonaetro , . 


1.3 


.28.8 . 


61.8 


, 62.7 


■89.7 


85.1 


8.9 


14;3 


82.3 \ 


, ■ West and South'west 


I.l 


58.0 


31.1 


\26.8 . . 


44.1 


i33.0 


11.3 




.40.3 \ 


; Metro: 


















Central cities ' 

♦ 


21.5 


83.2 


.70.1 


• 96.3 


96.3 . 


•'81.3 


60.7 . 


13.1 


94.4 ' 


Suburb^ 


"1.0 


69.9 


30.9 


. 36.9 


55.8 


.39.8 . 


27I0 


5.1 


51.7 •' 


• ' ! Nonmetro 

3 / 

M : 


0.6 


52.7 


'30.1 . 


'20.7 


38.0 


'v 29.0 


3.8. 


2.6 ' 


34.3 . I 



■Source; ' (21, tables D through D.4). 
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As far as. special edjjcation was concerned';' less than OAfe-half- th-e rural/^aonmetro 
public school systems nationally (44.9 percent) provided special education programs ip 
1971, compared to 86*3 ^percent- of metro cmtral and Sl^tl percent of suburban (table 
4). The West and -Southwest regidn had the lowest percentage of rural/nonmetro school 
systems offering these programs, while the highest - came in the. Southeast, but in > 
both regions metro schools were far ahead. One reason f or hOiis .comparative showing is 
that sparsely settlea districts often have too few special children to justify x>ffering 
the programs. Some States ftimish- tuition assistance to permit special childrto ' 
to benefit from programs in nearby districi;s (28> p. 40). 

^ . * r ' » " 

Rural/nonmetro .students are also disadvantaged when it comes" fb access to leam- 
, ing materials bepause there are no libraries^Jji laany schools, particularly at the ' 
-elementary level (23). In 1974, over a quarter^ of rural/nonmetrt? elementary schdpls * 
(27.0 .percent) had no library or media center (table 5). On the other hand, only 11.. o' 
• >and 14.9' percent of metro central anj subjxrban ^ elementally schools, respectively, ^ 
V lacked them. One interesting note:' these facilitie-^s were seldom termed "media 
- centers" or "ot;her" in rural/nonmetro schools '(elementary or secondary), suggesting 
that they^ contained -iust books and^'iiot additional materials like recordliigs, tele- 
vision, cassette players, and ;1 earn ing m^achines. The smaller size of rural/nonmetro 
elementary schools', plus a scarcity of fimds and personnel probably account for*- ^ 
deficient llBrarytservices. « \ ^ ^ * 



Table 5 — Public- schools with libraries/media ci^trters (L/MC) and terms used 
to descritje them, by metro-nonmetropoblitan status and school level, 1974 



Metro-jnonmetro. 
' .status and schjpcel level 




^Schools- 
with 
L/MC 



Terms use^ to, describe L/MC 
: 



Library 




Other 



. Jletro: ^ ; 

Central 'citlies. 
Secfbndary school's 
Elementary schools 
^ ■ ' * ■ ■ 

Suburbs j. 
\ Secondary schools 
^ J , ^ Bremen tar y, Schools 

L Nonmetro^ ^ 

Secondary schools * 
Elementary schools 



90.5 
■95.6. 
'89.0 

' 88.3 
97.9 
85.1 

• 80.0 
97.3 

73,0 



*ercent 



61 .r7 
62.3 
61. 5* 

65.1 

69.5. 

'63.4 

75.6 
77.5 
74.6 



29.4 
27.7" 

24.4 
20.4 
26.0 

20.6 
19.0 
21.5 



10.2^ 

8.3 
10.8 



10 
10.6 

\- 

3.7 
3.5 
3.9 



Source: (23, table 1). 



Schooling of Rural Residents 



" Attalirmpnt ^ ' ' \ 

. : ■ ■ . ■ .. , * • ' . \ \ 

* ^ * Rural/nonmetro students atte^ad school systems with relatively fewer support staff ' 
, and services, less revenue, and less per pupil expenditures. These facts alone^ ^ 

^however, do np,t demonstrate the 'ediicational disadvantages, of- the rtrral/nonmetro labor 
: 'fp^ce vis-a-^?^is "their metro counterparts. In-order to explore tf?Is question more 
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thoroi^lLl^- and delimit labor force educational differences, it is necessary to examine 
several variables concerning the ^schooling of rural/notmietro and metro residents. 
Attainment, or school yeajrs completed, is an excellent starting point for this endeavor 

During I970-75, the gap between rural/nonmetro and metro males in median school 
j^eafs completed narrowed from .1.0 to 0.4 years (table 6) (33; 37). For -females, there 
was no' change in this difference; rural/nonmetro females continued to trail Tjy 0.^3 
y^ars.' Thus in 1975 the general rujral/nonmetro pojmlation 25 years ol-d and .over , ^ , ..^ 
corresponded quite closely to me'eto persons in median school years completed-*- However? 
there^ece several subpopulations that continued to show noticeably lower attainment. 
' leyeis during the period. Among themrwere rural/nonmetro nonfarm black males and ' 
^females", farm black mal^s and females, and rural/nonmetro Hispanic m£Les and females. 
Other data reveal that among younger ' people~2 5 44 years oldt— there were still ^ , 
T^arkedly lower attaitiment figures for farm blacks and rural/nonmetro Hispanics for ^ 
both sexes (37). r" ' \ '. / 

v.- " \ \ 

' ' Critical to labor force participati^ is. the attainment of at least a high school 

education, as employers upgrade hiring criteria to include more schooling. '^In. 1976,. 

13.7 percent more metro than rural/ponmetro males 25 years old and over ha.^^mpleted. 

at least' 4 years of high school (table 7); for women, tfie comparable difference was 
-9.4 percent (33; 37). - These fi-feures were little changed from .^hpse for 1970, though^^, 

the percentages of rural/noan»«:o,males and' females who fiaished 4 years of high "',•> 

school or more .did increase during the period. Once a'^n, the subpopulat'ions dis- 
- playing much lower attainment, levels were rural/nonmetro nonfarm blacks, far^ blacks, 

and rural/il^[imetri6) Hispanics, for both sexes. • " ^ • • 

Functional illiteracy ' » " * ' " . 

•if -one uses the conventional definition of fi^ctibnal illiteracy, that is, 
failure to complete at iieast 5 years^f elementary '55chool, then rural/nonmetro America 
'has a serious illiterac^probiem, particularly among' minorities and 'those who live on 
farms. For • rural/nonmetro blacks and ^spanics in 1975 (table 8), functional illit- - 
eracy rates. wer.e extremely high' (33; H). For example, 30.2 percent, of rural/nonmetro 
black males* (farm, 41.0) and 19.0 percent of rural/nonmetro black females (farm, 31.9) 
had not completed fifth grade. Functional illiteracy rates for black farm women 
actually increased^' during 1970-75. For Hispanics, 34-0 percent of rural/nonmetro . 
males in 1975 had finished less than 5 school years, while 31.1 percent of rural/non- 
metro females had done so. i , • ^ . 

: When the data are broken down by age, functional illiteracy rates are found to b4 
even higher among the older rural/nonmetro minority populsltions (37). This is detri- 
mental to labor force participation for two reasrfns. First, older farm residents 
forced to leave their farms for. financial reasons do not have the educational-» training- 
in basic academic skills and specific job skills to seek other empl^ent. Secondly,- 
'functionally illiterate parents and grandparents cannot provider a" motivational example 

for their cjhildifen and, grandchildren ^° Z° to school, stay there and obtain the 
"educational foundatio< necessary-- for career a^v ^cement. 6./ 



6/ Pareflts wtiib-^iav^ little schooling may encourage tlieir children' to pursue an ^. 
education, but such parents cannot 'provide an example^pf this pursuit through their ^ 
own accomplishments . ,^ ^ * ^ 
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Table 6— :Merf£aa school years completed by persons 25 years 
aria older, by selected categories, 1970 and 1975 



Race/ethniclty and 
metro— noniaetro ^status 



Total population: 
Me€ro 1/ ' 

Central cities 

Subi&b s 
Nonmetxo Zr 

Nonf arm 
^ Farm 3.7 : ^ 

Metro - 

' Central cities 

'Suburbs 
Nonmetro , ' 

Nonf ana 

Farm 

Black: 
Metro 

^ Central cities 
• Suburbs 
Nonmetro 

Nonfarm ' - 

Farm 

Hispanic: 4^/ 
Metro 

Central cities 

Suburbs 
Nonmetro 

iJonf arm 

Farm , / * 



1970 



Male 



Female 



1975 



Male 



Female 



Years 



12.3 
12.1 
12-. 4 
11.'3 
11.-6 
9.6 



12.2 

12.1 

12^ 

11.9- 

12.0 

11.0 



12.5 

i2:r4' 

12.6 
12.1 
a 12.2 
■ 11.0 



12.4 
12.3 
12.4 
12.1 
12.1 
12.2 











: 12.4 
: 12.2. 
: 12.5 
11.7 
: 12.0 
: 9.1 


12.3^ , 

12.2 ... 

12.3 

12.0 

12*1 

11.5 


12.6 
12.5 
' 12.6 
12.2 
12.2 
11.4 


12.4 
12.3 * 
12.5 
. 12.2 
12.2 
12.2 


^ 10.4 

: . 10.4 
: 10.3 
: 7.3 ■ 
: 7.6 " 
: 5.1 


10.9 . , 
10'. 9 
10.8 
' "8.3 • 
8.4 . 
"7.0 - 


11.6 
11.5 
12.0 

. :7.8.-- 

• 8. 1 
5.9 


11.8 • 

11.7 

12.0 

8.9 
.8.9 

7.8 


: ' NA. ■ 
: ~~ NA. 
: ^ NA 

: ., ■ NA. 

:' '■ ■ NA. ■ 


NA 
NA 
.-NA 
, . NA 

nA 

NA . 


10^6 
,9.7 
Ml. 8 
7.3 
7.4 
5/ 


9.8 
9.0- 
• 11.2- 
7.7 
7.f 
5/ 



NA Not available. , ^ \ 

^/ Metro refers to population residing, in SMSA's;^ "central cities" incltides (1) 
largest city in an SMSA and (2) cad^itional city or cities in an SMSA with at least 
250,000^ inhabitants or si -jtopulation of one-third or more of that of the largest city 
and aWjiximum population of 25,000; "suburbs" (designated as "outside central cities" 
by the Census Bureau) refers to population residing in an SMSA but outside of central 
cities • . , * . 

2^/ Nonmetro is define^ as population residing outside of SMSA's. j - 
\l Nonmetro farm refers to" population living in nonmetro areas on places of less 
than 10 acres yielding agricultural products which sold for $250 or more in the 
previoxjs year, or on places of 10 acres or more yielding agricultural products which ^ 
sold for $50. or more in the previous year; "nonmetro nonf arm" Is defined as population 
living in nonm^ro areas but not on 'farms* \v ^ 

^/ Hispanic refers to persons reporting themselves as Chicano , Mexican, Mexicano^ 
Puerto Rlcan, Cuban, Central or South American, or other Spanish^-orlgin. Persons of 
Hispanic origin may be of any race* >. 

Sj Data base less than '75,000 persons* ' 

Source: (33, table 2; ^ table"^'. — 
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Table 7— Persons 25 years and .older who bave completed high school or l^or^ more 
years of additional schooling, by selected categories, 1970 and 1975 " 



Sac e/ ethnicity and 
metro^nonmetro stattis 

v.- - 


: • " 1970 






-*i — 
1975 


] Male ; 


Female * 
_• 


Male ' 

- 


Female 
: . » 






Percent 






xOu3X popuxacxuii* 










Metro LJ 


: • 59.7 , 


58. 7 


67.5 


65.0 . 


Central cities ^ ^ 


: 54.0 


.52.8. 


62.9 


. 5^9.2 


Suburbs 


: 63.5 


64.0 


70.8 


69.6 


Nonmetro k/ / ^ 


46.2 


■4&.I 


53.8 


.56.6 


Nohfarm* 


2 47*9 


/ft ^ 

49.7 ^ . 


54.9 


' 55.6 


. r arm 


• fee 35.5 


44.7 , 


44. 7 


56.2 


wnxre z 










necro^ 

Central cities / 


: bZ . 2 


ft 

oD. 9 


69.5 


67* 1 


: 57.2 


55.7 


66.2 


61:9 


-Suburbs , 


: 65.6 


64.9 / 


71.5 ■ 


• 70^5 


Nojunetro. 


: 48* 2 


51.6 


56.0 


58.1 


Nonrarm 


: 30. 1 


52'. 2 


57.3 


58.0 . ^ 


Farm . - 




47. 1 


46.9 


58.8 


Black. " 


\ ■ 


- » -* 






Metro 


! 37,. 4 


40.0 


47.2 


..-^48.5 


Central cities ' ^\ 
Suburbs ^ ' \' \ 


: 37.7 • 


39.9 , 


^4i5.3^ 


47.7 • 


: 36.2 


40.6 ^ . 


50.5 


51*5 


Konmetro : 


T ft" ^ 
19.0 


21.4 


23 . 7 


26. 1 ' 


rionr^rm ^ « : 


: 21 • 0 


22. 1 


25.3 


> 27.0 


. Farm \ 


7.9 ' 


15. 1 


9.4 


16.6 


nispanxc* : 










Metro : 






42.5 


38.3^ 


Central cities : 


NA. . . 




37.9 


33.9 ' 




■ "MA / ' 


Iff A 


4o. 9 


45. 5 


Nonmetro " : 






25.2 • 


28.0, 


.Nonfarm : 




NA. 


26.3 . 


27.5 


Farm ' : 




NA. 


2/ 


2/ ^ 










\ . - ■ 



, NA - Not available. 

\J The definitions of metro and nonmetro are the same as those used in table 6 
and will apply to all subsequent tables unless- otherwise noted. 
2J Data base le3s than 75,000 persons. 

Source:. (33, table 2; 37 > table 2). * ' • 
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TaT?le 8— Persons 25 years and older vho haVe completed less than 
.5 years of ilementar-y school (functional illiterates), by 
s^'^lected categories, 1970 and 1975 



Race/ ethnicity and : 
metro— nonmetro status : 

i 


1970 • " . : 


1975 




: Female 


: Male 


: Female ♦ 



Total population: 
Metro * 
Central cities 
•Suburbs 
V Nonmetro' 
Nonf airm 
Fsrm 

White: 
' Metro 

Central cities 
Suburbs 
Nonmetro: . 
J Nonf arm ; 
'Farm 

Black: 
Metro 

Central cities 
Suburbs 
"Nonmetro 

Nonfarm ^ . 

Farm 

Hispanic ; ^ [ 

Metro 

Central cities 
Suburbs 
Nonmetro 
irfonfarm; 
Farm 



4*4 
5.7 
3*2 
8.6 
8.4 
9'. 6 



4.4 
2.6 
6.5 
6.4 
^.0 



12.3 

11.7 

14.4 

35.1. 

33.2 

49.5 



NA 
NA 



. NA - Not available! 

Data base less than 75,000 persons. 
Source: (33, tdble 2; si, table 2). 



Percent 



4.2 


,3.7 


3;4 


5.6 


5.3 . 


. 4.8 


2.9 


* 2.6 


2.2 


5.7 


6.6 


4.7 


,5.7 •- 


6.6 . 


4^,6 


5.3 ' 


rv^7.l • 


5.1 


_ 




> 


J. b 




A 2.8 


4.8- 


4.0 


4.2 


2.7 


. 2.2 


„ 1.9 


4.4 - 


4.9 


3.4 


4.5 


4.9 


3.4 


3.5 


5.0 

-It 


3.5 


8.6 - 


/ . ^ 
( 10.7 


7.0 


8.3 - 


10.6 


■\ 7.1 


10. 1 


11.0 


6.9 


20.9 ■ 


30.2 


19.0 


20.2 - 


28.9 • 


17.8 


27.3. 


>v 41.0 


31.9 




r 




NA 


14.8" 


■ 16.4 


m 


16.0 


18.2 


— NA. 


13.2 


13.4 


• NA. 


34.0 - 


31.1 


■ " NA. 


32.5 


30.-8 


NA ■ ' 


1/ . 


1/ 



--4 



r 
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Preprlmary enrollpetii: ^ * ^ . ^ 

^^^^ral/nonmetro pupils are more likely to etirdll in school later than metro pupils 
(20). Preprlmary enrollment which includes participation in prekind^rgarten and 
kindergarten programs, was a more common c^racteristic. of me^tro areas, especially 
the suburbs, in both 1970 and 1975, (table 9). Although preprlmary enrollment . 
for rural /npnmetro whites and "other races" (mostly blacks) went up abput 10 percent 
during- 1970-p, metro preprlmary cni;^ollment increased similarly dtiring the same 
period, except among suburban 
Increase . _ . 



'otherL races" \4io experienced an almost IS^-percent 



T^ble 9 — Pre^rimar:^ enrollment, of children 3 to 5. years ol'd, by 
race and metro-nonmetro status, 1970 and 1975 \J 



J 



. ( ' Race and metto- ^ : 
npnmetro statiis ^ 




1970 


' 


1975 


p * 

Total population:. . 
necro* , 

Central cities - ^ 
Suburbs 

Nonmetro . ^ 




39.4 
43.2 . 
30.2 

7 ■ . 


Percent 


49.9 
54.1 
41.2 


White: - ^ 
Metro- 

Central cities 
- Suburbs, . 
Nonmetro 


x 


39.1 i . 
43.6 
30.'9 5 




49.6 . 
^ 53.9 
.41.8, 


Other races: ^ . - ^ ■ 
Metro : " . 

Central cities 

Suburbs 
Nonmetro 




40.2- 
38.6. 
26J 1 




■ 50.3 
56.2 
36.0 



!_/ •'Preprimary" level .J.s defined as incliidlhg prekindergarten and kindergarten 
progr^s* " \ 

Sour<:je: (20 , table 11). l.-^-.-. • * : - - 

This variable may seem to have little bearing on educational outcomes but in fact 
has great importance. Prekindergarten and kindergarten classes help -orient children- 
to the teaching methods and learning experiences of formal education. ^Exposure 
to these, practices -early may make them less alien, socially or. intellectually, during 
later school years. Children who attend such classes also have a head start in 
developing communication and computational skills' which are prerequisites for progress 
.throfl^h the educational system. Tlie fact that almost three-fifths of rural/nonmetro 3- 
to^5-y^r olds were not enrolled in school in 1975 indicates that many m<ist try ta 
"catch up" educationally to their metro (especially suburban) peers from. the earliest 
scbdpl years.' Of course, if preprlmary programs' continue to be less available In 
rural/nonmetro areas ' (table ,4) , there is no -easy way the problem\can be overcome^ . 
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Scholastic retardation ' ■ 

- Although the age at which children be|in school does vary, a cljild normally 
enters the elementary or primary level at age 6 and advances one grad^ each year. 
Those who fall below the grades expected for their age are classlf leij- as "scholas- 
tically retarded" In "age-grade school progression (17. p> 118) » In;fl97d, almost 
one-fifth, or 19.9 percent of all children 8 to 15 years old f ronr rural/nonmetro areas 
were scholastlcally- retarded (table 10), compared to lower percWtages for* their 
counterp^ts in central- cities and. suburbs (32). The situation for blacks and Hispanic 
Americans *was particularly severe. More than one-third of rural/nonmetro black and . 
Hispanic 8- to 15-year olds were scholastlcally retarded -rj 

.Table 10— Scholastic retardation 1./ of children 8 to'^17 years, ^ ; - 
by selected categories, 1970 ' 



Race/ethnicity and 
metro-nonmetro status 



Total population: 

Metro: 2,/ 

Central cities ^1 
Suburbs \4/ . ' 

Nonmetro 5J 

Black: ^ 
Metro: 
' (Jentral cities 

..^ Suburbs 
'Notunetro 

• i - 

Hispanic: 
Mietro: 

Central cities 
Suburbs 
Nonmetro .. * 



Both sexes 
8 to 15 years 



16 ind 17 years 



18.6 
13.2 
19.9 



24.2 
22.0 
34.4 



29.3 
20.6 
38.6 



Male 



Percent 



27.1. 

20.0 

26.9 



42.1 
40.1 
51.1 



45.4 
30.7 
51.2 



Female 



18.2 
11.5 
16.5 



30.2 
26.6 
36.7 



33.1 
24.4 
39.5 



1/^ Scholastic retardation refers to enrollment In, a grade belov the modal grades for 
persons of a given single age. 

2/ Metro, Which In this case refers to "urbanized area," Is defined as at -least one 
city of 50^000 Inhabitants or more and the sxirrbunding closely 'settled area. 

■* ■ . • - ' ~' , . • ' . ' ■ • . 

3/ Central cities refers to one or more cities of at least 50,000 inhabitants in an 
urbaiilzed area ' ' ". " - . 

_4/ Suburbs (designated as tirban fringe by the Census Bureau) refers to the remainder 
of an urbanized area outside of the central cities. - - ... 

5/ Nonmetro is defined as population not residing' in urbanized areas and in places 
of 2,500 Inhabitants or more*^outside 'urbanized areas 



Source : (32 . table 8 ) 



. .^cardatlon rat« usua3$y Increase «1* ^^-■^^-"^^-^.'JS^ • '^Tsl^fi'^l 
th. level for their age-.firat -J" ul]. ScS^lastic. Retardation . 

«ea -further b.ehlnd ,a» ''''yJ^?^'^f"J^,X,LAi and female, were hisbrer, than the 
Its IS- ^.itS^StsTrr^ '>^arV o\Vf M^I^ 



miM^i^^^j — . — .^n' ' 0^4^ At Mi from poor minority ^<xmj.j.j^^^i^^j 

this phMomenon have been "^1? to get needed car* fir slctoeasr - 

nbsent f ro« school more because ■ they- harvests-a serious V 

faro»o?ter children are often P^^^^^ "°°°^„3„3p^rtatlon can cause, involuntary 

S^naK-st^aSordrbUeprl^^^^^^^ 

job competition (JJ., p. 120). 

Achievement ' , ' ^. 

■ . ^e. Kational Assessment of ^-^^^n^ ^^J^ ^i^Z^ ^ ' 
Since 1969 on ^^^-.^^^^^f'^l^^^^^^^^ achSvement levels ; . 

nttles. Typically. ijner cities of metro areas, but 

b^ow the Nati<,n's-not as low ^^J^^^.f^^^^^^Hs)! " Extreme rural" 9-. 13-, and 
considerably below those ^^"^^^^^^^ the suburbs t^) writing, mathematics. 

17-year olds scored lower on every -basic ^^^f J^. " .-i^^'n^etro" (table 11) (18). 

and^cience^than all other -"f J^f,^^^:^tSS5ed ^^to racial/ethnic 

unfortunately, ;^%-r-^^^,^,f4^::irtf fes^scSs are more characteristic of ^ 
categories, so it is impossible to t:ell If l^V I ^^^^^^ minorities 

t^rx^^^^^ fo-:^::s?eiirienTe"ir ' ■ 

• ■ ■ . • / - 

. nollege- plans . , ' ' 

: Since rural/n.nmetro ^^^^'^^ tT^^tJ^^.T oT.^'^'' 
on the last two variables ^i^^ed (scholastic retardatx ^^^lined to plan a 

expect both to be less prepared for ^°^l^|^/^\^^^^:;",:f 1975 high school seniors /-^ 
college education. But this is not the ^^^"^ ^^.^ central city students . 

(table 12) disclosed that ^/^°;^^?"^iwe or both.' yet only 40.9 percent of 

planned .to attend either a^2-year or ^^^^J/°^i^f^3^d, on^-third (33.5 percent) of 
rural /nonmetro students did" so •(38)' , tl llt^nd college at all. contrasted . 

rural/nonmetro high school seniors ^id not pl^ |^ attend college at . 

to a moderate 18.6 percent for ^^^^^ ^=^^"^,5:^^";;^^ "^:oLunity--^^ dis- 
t^i^^^^r:^^^^ tf - ^i^ ^hfir formal Education to the 
hiSer Lvels\LeLary. fo^^^ 

College enrollment " 

• / -fi- -fd not surprising that relatively 
Considering the info'rmation ^^^f "^"^f^ J^„^%°°Lb?e 13 (sZ; 39), college^ 

-few rural/nonmetro residents ^nter "J^^f ^^^g'^^Sd HisSnlcs we« l^r than those 
enrollment -rates of e'S^^ioS^^ noted. There was little 

of .their metro --^"^f jij ^^"^Ith^vS^e college enrollment declined in 

change to this pattern during ^^70-75, althougri s interesting fact: 

oost'categories . for rural/nonmetro 

college enrollment rates of to ye<* 



Tab-leUl—National assessment of educatio.nal prqgress, by age of 
^participants, type of community, and subject tested, 1969-73 



Age 'and type of 
community 



9-year olds: - 
- ■ ' National 

tow metro *TA ' 
High r metro 2/ 
Main big city 3/ 
Ui:ban fringe j4/ 
Me^dlum city 5^/'^ 
Small places j6/ 
Extreme rural 7_/ 

•* . ^ 

13-year olds: 
National \ 
^ Low metro 
High metro" 
Main big city 
Urban fringe 
Medium city 
Smallj places 
Extreme rural 

17-^ear olds: 

National 
* .Low metro 
High metSro 
X, Main, big city 
^Urban fringe 
(Medium city " 
Small places ' 
Extreme rural 



y . 


^ Difference from national / 
median* scores 




Reading - 


: Writing •; 


.Math 


, Science 








7 ■ 


70.4. 
-14.3 -• 
' 8.4 

■ ^'.'^ 
2» r 

, -1 
-.6 

•4 .'4 


„L 2B.3.__ 

-14.2 
5.8 
-2-.9, 
2.4 
2.1 
-.6 
-4.6 ^ 


36.7 

-10.8 
8.1 
-.9 
2.4 
.8 
-.5 
-3.6 • 


63. 2 
' -15.1 
• 7.2 . ' 
-2.7 
2.)S 
.8 

-6.3 



68.1 
-8.1 
»-5.6 
-1.3 
2.2 
.4 
-.5 
-3.9 



77.5 
-7.Z 
5.6 
1.3 
1.2 
.8 
rl.4 
-2,6 



55.4 


51.3 


■ 58.3 


-10.5 


-14.9 


-13.7 


" .7.5 


10.2 ' 


6.2 


■ 4 


-1.0 


-3.9 


1..8 




2.8 


1.8 ■ 


.5. 


f 1.9 


-.7- 


-.1 


.5 


-6.3. 


-2.1 


. -6.2 


62.5 


' 57. 1 


47.0 


-10.4 


-14.0 


-7.4' 


6.6 


9.9 


5.1 


. -.6 


-2.4 


.2 


3.0 


1.8 •-^ 


.9 


1.6 


1.8 


1.2 


^ 0 


.3 


-1 .-5 • 


-4.1 


-4.1 


-3.6 



re^rii; ??|:?|/fath:^^^^ science and writing; 1970-7.. 

nroL^ion '^? ^^ ''^''^^^ "^'^ ^ population greater than 200.000 «here a hi^h 

prpportion of the r^^ents are on welfare or are not regularly employed. 

2/ Areas in or. around cities with a population greater than 200,000 where a high 
proportion, of the residents are in professional or managerial positions. 

1/ Communities- within the city : .r.its or a city with a population over 200 000^ 
and not included in the high, or low metro groups. ^uu,uoo 

2ol^oSnS^s?de'^'''Jr r"^' °' ^ "'"y """^ " population greater than" 

5/ Clrr^Jh =^ 5 city limits and.-not in the high or low metro groups, 
oity with a p<^ulatiou between 25,000 and 200 000. 
grlup?"™"^^"^^ ^ population of less than 25,000 and not in the extreme. rural 

or~fam^worSrs.^' population under 10.000 where most of the residents are farmers 



Source: (18 , tables 25-27) 
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Table 12-fligher .education plans of high school seniors, 14 to^34 
^ ^ years old, by metro-nonmetro status, iy/^ * 



College: 
■ 2-year college only / 
4-year college only' 
' 2-year iad ^-year college 
■ ■} 
May kttend college: 
2^ear college only 
4-year' college only , 
' 2-year and 4-year college 

Vocational training: 
^Plan to attend 
May attend 
Not attending 

School plans not reporte^, 




Percent 



6.9 
27.4 


- '50.1- - 

>, ■ 6.0' • 
27.5 
16-5 


—49.5 ■ 

' 7.4 
27.4 
14.8 - 


40. 9._. 

5.6 
20.6 
14.7 


24.9" 
7.7 
1.9 

15.3 


27.5 
7.6 
2.1 

17.7 


23.^2 

7.8 ' - 

1.8 
13.6 


' 22.5 
• - 6.5 
1.4 
14.6 


21.5 
4, 1 
3.2 ^ 

14^2 , , 


- - 18.6 • . 
3.5 
3.6 
11.4 


23.5 
'4.5 
2.9 

,1,6.1 


3315., 
- 9.0 
.5.5 
19.0 


3.8 


V '3.9 . 


9 

3.8 


/ 3.1 



Source: (38, table !)• 



blaclcs b„c not £or rural/=on»«ro *l..s ^[I'^y ^^^''^;^\lZiTlllU^^^^^ 
residents than for blacks or Hlspanlcs. 

Vocational training "i 
' ™^.ht he loelcal to ass-ume that many. rural/noimetro young people would' under- 

take vL^tloLrtr^^nifg 1^ relatively large nu^ers because t.e^ do- no^ enter co lege. 

However . ^^J^t^^r^^^^^^^^ ^^^^ 

perc-St^ of farm males ^^^J^t/ Z lo fvllc^nt of metro males (31) . Whites, blacks, 
vocational^ training, "^Pf"^ ^^^^i^f ^Lck farm males-having the lowest rate, 

technical education (24) . 

^ this »,tt.r. though. .otlvatlo„,l.de£lcl»cy may ^^"'^'^"^ t^TzZU 
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Table 13— Persons 18 'to 24 years old enrolled in college, by 
> selected categories, 1970 and 1975 



Sace/ethnicity and 



1970 



1975 



metaro-nonmetro status 


: 18-19 .: 
: , years : 


20-21 
years 


: 22-24 
: years 


• 

•: 18-19 
: years 


: 20-21 : 

: years : 
• • 


years. 


Total population: 

Metro- r ~ 

. Central cities 
- ^Suburbs » 
. Nonmetro f 

J 


39. 3 
: 36.4 
: 4JL.6 
: 33.7 


32.6' 
29.3 
35.5 , 
25.7 \ 


• Percent.. 

15.9 39.3 
15.9 35.8 
16.0 41.8 
11.2 ^31.1 


r 

32.9 

3cr.4 

34.8 
23^9 


17.6 
18.1 
17.2 
11.1 


White: . J 
'^tr6 -^"""^ 
NQentral cities 
Suburbs 


: 41.3 . 
: 39.5 
: 42.5 
35.9 


34.6 
■ 32.8 
35.8 
26.5 


17.6 

1 7 ' fl 

16.4 
11.8 - 


.40.8 

Jo. 0 

42.4 


33.8 
32.1 
34.8 
24.-7 


17.8 
18.7 
17.1 
11.2 ■ 


Black: \ 
Metro : 
Central cities : 
Suburbs : 
Nonmetro : 


,y 

24.7 
. 23.3 ■ 
28.6 
15.3 . 


V19.6 
16.4 
29.3 
20.5 


7.8 
7>3 
^. 9. "4 
4.7 ■ 


27.7 
25.9 
32.5 
18.6 


■ \ 

'26.5 A 
23.7 
35. -6 
18.9 


15.2 . 
13.9 
- 18.6 
* 9.4 


Hispanic: : 
Metjo : 
'-^ntrax cities : 
Suburbs : 
Nonmetro : 


NA. 
NA. 
NA. 
NA. 


f NA. 
NA. 

NA. 


NA. 
NA 
NA' 
NA 


■r I 

26.3 
25.2 
27.9 
14.7 


28^1 
29.5 
25.8 
2.6 


13.6 
13.2 ^ 
14.1 
1/ 


NA - Not available. 














JL/ Data base less than 75, 000 persons. 












Source: (34, table 2; 39, 


table 2). 













farmer are also less likely to have chances "for vocational "t;ryout ekperienceV through' 
.work-study programs^ a loss not only to- occuiiational' preparation but to theii^ ability 
to make contacts .with potential employers. Even rural/nonmetro adults have fewer 
opportunities for vocational training in postsecondary institutions or other adult 
education activities. Vocational ' training programs 'that do exist stress the more 
traditional subjects of agriciature and home economics (24; 9, pp. 14-15). ' ' , 

Adult education , 

Rural/nonmetro adults who have serious educational .deficiencies or who wish to 
expand their learning skills could enroll in adult education programs. Rural/nonmetro 
adults fail to do this to any large degree, however (table 15) (19) . Por example, only 



Table 14~Persons 16 to 64 years old vith less than 15 years of schooling with 
,Table ^^'^^^^ti^^^l training. 1/ by selected categories. 1970 



• Race/ethnicity and 
metro-no nmetro status 



Male 



Total population: 
Metro 21 
Nonmctro: . 

Xtonfarm 

Farm 

White: 
Metro 
"^onmetro: 

Nonfarm 

Farm 

Black: 
Metro 
Nonmetro: 
Nonfarm 
Farm . 

Hlspan ic : 
Metro 
KoQjnetro : 

Nonfarm 

Farm 



Percent 



30.8 

_24._1 
18.8 



31.5 

25.1 
19.2 



25.6 

13.5 
lb. 5 



21.8 

15.6" 
13.4 



„ 1 



\ 



Female 



23. 9 

16.8 

-14.1- 



23.9 

17. i 
14.5 



23.3 

9.7 
7.9 



17.4 

11.4 
10.2 



. y x^cxudes fo^ vocational ™ Pro,.a^s -P-.ed^in^hig ScSi^rf^er 

•a/ Population residins in urWi^d areas and in places of 2.500 inhabitants or^ 
more outside urbanized areas. . 

Source: (31. table 88)^ 



24.7 percent Of the ^^^1^^^^ 1 

^blic elementary and secondary schooU reacted ^^^^^^g-^ ^derret>resented, as 

Blacks and ''other races" living In '^^^^"^^""^^^.''Slation activities- than 
v^ll as having ^^opori^lonately J^^^r pos^^^^^ 

«xites> It is not certain f f ^g3^^^^|Sle>'^d^mo?e to lack of opporJ%ty or to 
nonmetro population concerning this variable i,s aue - - 

insufficient m«trivation. 
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X Table IS-Enrollment in adult education.!/ by. residence, race, and sponsor. 1972 



Race and 
metro-nonmetro status 



Total population: 
Metro 

"~ " Cen tr al " cit ress 
Suburbs . 
.Nbnmetro 

Wiite 
Metro 

Central cities 

Suburbs , 
Nonmetro 

Black - 
Metro 

Central cities 
Suburbs " 
-Nonmetro 
\* 

Other races 
Metro 
^ Central cities 
Suburbs 
Nonmetro 




Total : Public 
particl-: schools;" 
pants^ : grades 12 
: and under 



2-year 
college or 
technical- 
vocational 
institute 



Private 
vocational, 
trade &r 
business 

school 



100.0 
75.3 
"31.0 
44.3 
24:7 

100. 0 
74.7 
28.5 

'46*2 
25,3 

lOQ.O- 
82.7 
62.1 

, 20.6 
17.3 

100. d 
81.8 
5'6.3 
25.4 
18.2 



: 4-year 
: college 
: or uni- 
: versity 



J 
w 


Percent 






100.0 


100.0 


100.0 - 


100.0 


^81.2 


72. 6 . 


_ _ .75 . J 


1 l_i75,:i.__ 


^ 7 ■ H 




38. 2 


32.1 


51.8 


42.8" 


37.1 


43.0 


18.8 


, 27.4 


24.7 


24.9 




100.0- 






100.0 


100.0 


100.0* 


•81.5 


' 71. 7 ' 


73.9 / 


74.1 


^0 . 0 


27.3 V ( 


33.8 


30.0 . 


54.9 


44.4 ^ \ 


40. 1 


44. ,1 


18.5 


28.3 


26.1 


25.9 


■ 100.0 " 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


76.9 


82.3 


86.2 


87. 1 


58.5 


55.9 


74.3 




18.4 


26.4 . 


. 11.8 


25.5 


.23.1^ 


17.7 


13.8 


12.9 


100.0 


: 100.0 


100.0 


100. 0 


83.2 


86.1 " 


91.5 


97.4 


37.2 


'62.3 


91.5 


- 69.0 


46.0 


23.8 


0.0 


. 28.4 


16.8 


13.9 


8.5 

1 


2.6 



^»r.,T„« c 1 .^^ «j=ixiic:u da d person age i/ or over who is not 

regular, full-time student and is engaged in one or more activities of organized 
Instruction— activities arranged to enhance learning in academic and occupational- 
courses of ;any duration and at any level^ from basic orientation to profesKonl? 
refresher. Included are single, sessions or multiple classes, workshops, seminars. . 

w J* ^^'""-^^^'^"ssion series, study groups, laboratories, shop courses. Ind 
other kinds of student-tef^cher instructional relationships. 



Source: (19. taHle 20). 



EDUCATIONAL OUTCOMES FOR THE RUK&L/NONMETRO lABOR FORCE 



- ^ : \ " Labor Force Status " 

• Data^ presented in the two preceding sections can be used to make several jrenerAi- 
zations, about the educational background of the rural/nonmetro labor fore" cSpS?- - 
sons between educational characteristics of rural/nonmetro and metro popuLtioS^Sve 
shown that the fork^are more likely to: (1) Attend public schools ?hat SpenI l^Is 
m co«o^;^ r*-^^ (-3) progress through school more slowly! 

h M ! "^'f °^ °° national assessment tests, anl 

(6) be classed as functional illiterates. Conversely, rural/nonmetro residents are 



less likely to: (1) Attend public schools vd.th supportive services and personnel, 
TzT'complete 4 years of high school or more, (3> plan a college education, (4) enter 
college, (5) receive vocatiotial training, and (6) Alroll in'adult education programs. - 

The population base displaying these educational attributes produces 'most members 
of the rural /nonmet;ro labor force, as well as those not working (there i^ some inmigra-- 
tion of metro trained people,. as will>e shown later). Therefore, one might expect 
'that, first*, members of the rural/nonmetrg labor force would demonstrate lower educa- 
tional levels than their metro counterparts; seconct^ that this pattern would be 
reproduced for those not in the labor force; and, third, that there would be a large 
difference in educational attainment levels between rural/nonmetro lal^or force and 
noalabor _ force. members Cthose. not _classified^^ a^^ ^^®?PA°y®^l' 
relative scarcity of better educated workers would enable them ^o market** their skills 
more effectively in rural areas. 7/ It is assumed here that while education is not 
the only factor determining labor force participation, it is certainly a key one. 
N ^ 0 • , \ 

[The 1977- educational attainment levels, measured by median school years completed 
of nietro and nonmetro w^ite labor force participants wer^ nearly the same (table 16).. 
But^or "black and other races" there were large attainment differences between farm 



Table 16 — Labor' force status and median school years completed of persons 
16 years- and oldejr, by selected categories, 1977 



Residence and race 



White: 
Metro 

Central cities 
Suburbs 
' Nonmetro 
Nonfarm 
Farm 

Black and other races: 
Metro 

Central cities 

Suburbs 
Nonmetro 

Nonfarm 

Farm 



In civilian non- 
labor force 1/ 



In civil'ian 
labor force 2/ 



Male 



Female 



Male 



Female 



Years 



11.4 ■ 


' 12.2 


12.7 ' 


12.6 


II. 4 


12. l'. 


12.7 


12.6 


11.4 


. 12.3 


12.7 


12.6 


10. 1 


12.0 • 


12.4 • 


12.5 


I0.«2 


12.0 


12.5 


12.5 


9.6 


-12.0 


12.3 


1"2.4 


10.3 


11. 0 


,12.3 ' 


12.5 


10.2 


10.9 , 


12.3 


^12.4 


10.6 


11.7 


12.5 


12;. 6 


'9.1 


9.5 


II. I 


12.0 


• 9.1 


9.5 . 


II. 4 


. 12.0 


9.5- 


9.1 • 


7.1 


9.4 



1/ All persons no^ classified as employed. or unemployed; persons doing only 
dental unpaid famUy work (less than "1^ hours) are also included in this* group 

11 -Uie total of -all -civilian per,sons 16 y^ars .of age ;and over classified as 
or unemployed. . 

Source: (30) . • . - , / 



incl- 
employed. 



11 The expectation is that the rural /nonmetro labor force would consist primarily o^f 
better educated individuals, and the nonlabor force of poprly educated persons. 



and metro males (5.2 years), as well as between farm and metro females (3.1 years). 
Labor ^orce educational attainment .levels for farm "blacks and other races" were also 
considerably below those for farm whltes. These facts may be due to the rural-to-urban 
migration of Aany^yoong^ blacks, leaving black farm workers who are, on the average, 
older than white Wrfkers living on farms or black workers lining in lAetro areas. 
Older minorities" generally have; much less formal Schooling (lA, p. 57).- 
■ . ■ -\ _ ' . - _ »i? ■ 

In 1977, mettt) residents not working eia^t>ited higher educational levels than 
their rural/nonmetro counterparts, althoug^l:^^^ differences for white women were very 
sman^ There waa^alsq. little disparity b.^^^^.ttainment levels. in rural/nonmetro 
areas for the white female labor force>n|m^^^tr working, perhaps indicating ^ 
^^^A_^.^4/'?9.°«»et^^^^^^^^ wpmen^re .well; '^^^^^8.„^' .iroup; or. thatL-their- better 

. trained members are underrepresented In . t^^^bTTpifeVi^^F^ yhite 
males, plus males and females of "black and iofchet^ xac^," data in table 16 correspond 
to. the expected pattern:- ^thefe. is a large positive, difference in the educational 

. attainment levels between labor force^d nonlabor. force members. But one interesting ' 
anomaly should be noted. Black ^rm men in. the. labor for<:e^ actually completed 2.4 
school years less than blafk farm men not in the work force-. Apparently, black 
farm males without jobs arfe ybtinger, somewhat better educated individuals who have not 

, migrated. . . 

Labor Force Participation Rates 

There is a distinct association between formal schoo4.ii^ and labor force partici- 
pation. Generally, labor force participation rates tend to .inczrease with higher 
education .attainment levels (JA, P-* 53) (table 17). In 197:7, 'labor force participa- 
tion rose with more schooling for almost all population categories-^-white '^males and' 
females and • black and other'*^ males and females in both metro and rural/nonmetro 
areas. The most noteworthy exception to this tendency coul'd be found among "black and 
other' farm males. Tlje highest labor force participation rate for" this group was for 
persons who had completed only 8 years of elementary school (85.6 percent). Their 
rate was larger than that for high school or college graduates (82.8 and 72.5 percent, 
respectively), a fact which points to the probable presence on farms of older, less 
educated, working black men next to their younger , better educated juniors who are not 
working. Thus, improved educational attainment as of 1977 has produced no advantage 
for black fanh males. . * 

Increased attainment does yield an advantage for "black and other" farm females, 
but -^only those, with collie experience. A, high school education for this group does 
not create a larger ratf^f labor, .-force participation phan mere elementary school 
completion (22.4 and 25. 1 percent , respectively). It should be noted that rural/non- 
metro nonfarm females, of -all races show greater labor force activity at virtually 
every educational leyei; perhaps signifying .superior off-fami employment opportunities. 
College-educate^ central, ciCy and suburban women (all races) are also soiewhat more 
likely to work than their rural/nonmetro' counterparts* (table 17). This could be due . 
to greater market demand for we 11- trained females in metro areas and greater freedom • ' 
or necessity to make occupational choices there '(42, p . 31). At any rate, it is a - 
fact reflects the recent tendency for Uetter educated women to experience the . 

highest- itl^ease in labor forc^participation. (04, p . 55). , " " . ■ . . 

' ^ : Occupations 

Labor force participation in rural/nonmetro areas is not- dominated by those 
following agricultural occupations. Yet farm employment is still important for 
rural/nonmetro labor market structure, just as farm production is for the economic 



Tab'le 17— Labor force participation rates !/ of the population 16 years 
and older by' tesiJ^ence, race» sex, and educational attainment, 19// 



Race, sex, and 
metro-nonmetro status 



\ Elementary ] 


. 

High 


school 


College 


; ^^^^^ 8 years 
than 8 . ^ ,^ 

J ye&rs - ] 


!' 1-3 
: years 


: • 4 years 


: 1-3 . : 4 years 
: years • ; or more 



White male: 
Hetro 

Central cities 
Suburbs 
Nonmetro 
Nonfarm 
Farm 

. White female: ^ 
Metro 

Central cities, 
Suburbs 
Nonmetro ^ i 

Nonfarm 
Farm 

Black and other male: 
Metro 

Central cities 

Suburbs 
-i-^onmetro 

Nonfarm 

Farm • 

» 

Black and other female: 
^ Metro 

Central cities 
Subur.bs 
Nonmetro 
Nonfarm 
Farm 



Percent 



51*3 • 


53.9 


68^6 


85.8 


51.0 


52.5 


67.7 


r 83.0 


51. 6 


54.9 


69.1 


87.3 


47:9 


56.5 


68-7 


. 85.7 ' 


4$. 5 


53.1 


69.0 


85-0 


58* 1 


74.7 


64.1 - 

■9 


91. '2 


18.0 


24.8 


' . ■ ,.- 
41^.5 


(54.3 


18.9 


23.7 


- 38.3 


M.6 


17*0 


25.7 


41.9 


■ 54.1 


21.5 


23,5 


,39.8 


53.5 




24.6 


40.5 


54.4 




15.8 


31-8 


44.4 


sn 7 


56.9 


62.3 


82.8 


46.4 


56.6 


61.7' ^. 


82.0 


63. 0; 


57.6 


64.5 


8A.8 


57.9 


63.6 


61.3 


84.4 


54.6 * 


62.3 


62.2 - 


84.5 


79. 1 


85.6 


45.5 


•82.8 


25.7. 


33.4 


39.8 


61.0 


24.9 


33.8 


. 37.0 


^-60.5 


28.3 


32.2 


49.7 


-62.4 


26.1 . 


40.4 


42.3 


66.0 


26.1 


41.1 


43.4 


^ 67.4 


26.9 


35.1 


' 23.6 


22.4 



82.3 

79.6" 

83.9 

80.8 

80.3 

85.9 



56.5 
58.7 
53.1 
51.3 
52.5 
38.7 



79.6 
77.7 
8A.1 
72.6 
73.2 
31.7 



63.7 
62.9 
65.4 
52.3 
53.5 
38.5 



90.6 
88.7 
91.7 
89.5 
89.4 
91.8 



64.8 
66.7 
63.6 
61.8 
62.7 
48.9 



88.4 
86.4 
91.6 
91.3 
94.6 
72.5 



77.4 
78.8 
74.9 
75.0 
= 74.7 
79.5 



\ 



i/ Percentage of the civilian nonlnstitutlonal population in the labor force. 
Source: (300 . . > • 

■ ■ ■ . . ■ ,■■ ■ ■" ■■■.■».- s 

system. 8/ Some changes have occurred: in" the, educational attainment J.evels "f ^8^^=^" 
ITA uorLs during .?he seventies (33; 37).- Male {t^. "^^fl^l^^^^^ 

vears old experienced: only a slight attainment increase during 1970-75 (0.3 school 
ySrs) whSe male farm laborers and supervisors had a somewhat larger Improve- 
l^l (0 Tvelrsntable 18). But the latter group still lagged behind the former by ^- 

i ;Ll^ llotl lil same nu^^er of years male farm laborers trailed their female 
counterparts. • 

8/ The- implication is that farm, workers should not be ignored in-considering the ■ 
r«7al/nonme«o labor market structure despite their relatively small numbers. 
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Surprisingly, the major changes took ^lace among older agricultural 'labor force 
members. Women farm laborers and supervisors 45 to 64 years old saw their educational 
attainment grow by a remarkable 3.1 years during 1970-75 to a level not far below 
that of younger male farmers. Male farmers and farm managers 45 to 64 also increased 
their attainment levels markedly (1.9 years), but older male farm laborers sustained 
only a 0.2 year rise from a dismally low 1970 level of 7.4 school years completed. 
Perhaps older male farmers and female farm laborers have taken advantage of adult 
education opportunities to obtain more formal schooling, while male farm laborers have 
not* To some.dj^gree, these changes may also have been due to chronological replacement 
of less educated -older people by better educated younger people in the 45 to 64 age 
group. . . . 



Table 18 — Median school years completed by employed persons 25^ to 64 
years Qld, by selected categories, 1970 and 1975 ' 



Age and occupation group' 




1970 


! , 1975 






; Male 


\ Female 
• 


■ M£kle ' 

• 7 m 


Female 


X 

/ 

25 to 44 VPATQ nl rf * 


• \ - ' 

s 


* 


Years 


- * 


Pro f eSQionAl Anrf r^oHn^niil 


• lO » O 




16. 8 


16.4- 






I 




exdtidlnv FaTtn 


• 1 9 Q 




14.4 


12.9 


Sales work^TQ 


1 *5 A 
1 J . H 


Iz. 4 


14.2 


12.6 


Clericals workers 




19 


13. 0 


■ 12.7 - ■ 


Craft workers 


• , . XZ.Z~- 


19 9 

1Z« z 


■1^.4 


12.4 


Operatives 


: 11.8 


U.l 


,12.2 V ' 


12.0 .- ■ . 


Laborers, excluding farm . 


: 10.7 


,» 1/ 


' 12. 1 


■..12.-2 


Service workers , 


: . 12.3 


12.0 


12.5 - 


* 12 . 2 


I*armers and^ f^rm managers 


12.. 2 


1/ 


12.5 . 


■ 1/ ■ . 


Farm laborers and supervisors 


: 8.5 


11.5 


9'- 1 


12.3.. . 


^5 to 64 years old: 

' Professional and technical 










:. 16-4 


16.2" 


16-. 5 


16'. 2 ' . 


Managers and admininistrators , : 










: excluding farm . ' ; 


12.7 ' 


.. 12.5 


12.9 . 




Sales workers 


12-& 


12.3 


12.5- 


<' 12. 4 -v-- 4. 


Clerical workers • ; 


12.5 . 


12.5. 


12.5 


■■■ 12. 


Craft workers . , " : 


11.3 


12.0 


/12.I V • ■■ 


;■ ■12'.'2' ■>;-■■--■' 


Operatives : 


9.7^ 


• 9.9', 


10.6 . 


•.10.2 <■:••• 


Laborers, excluding farm ^ - ^^^i 


8.5 


1/. 


9-1 


; ■ ii.9 j 


Service workers : 


• 9.8 


10.0 • 


11.2 '•: 


'.■•u.i 


Farmers and farm managers : 


9.0 


1/ 


10.9- 


'1/ 


Farm laborers and supervisors : 


7.4 


8.9 




12.0 • . 



\ 



Source: (33, ' table 6; 37_, table v4). 



Because agricultural employment has declined , rural/nonmetrb areas now contain':^-' 
millions'of people who have little direct connection Vith farming. No nfarm rural /non- 
metro workers are currently employed in government, manufacturing, wholesale and ' 
retaij. trade, public and private services, and other job 'fields. The largest-rural/ 
nonm^tro occiipational group has become the blue-collar segment, although the fastest 
rising job category during the seventies h^s been "services" (2_> P-- 55; 7,' p. 20). 
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Blu«-coll.r workers (cr.ft. operatives, aod laborers except on J^i^ 
"rcent of the r«ral/non«etro labor force '-Pare^^o only 32; IZ^Tj'l Ht 'er ' 
cities and "^^^trruri^fniLetr; ar^S than suburbs, slightly less than 

rJs-'trtJonri-vLUK /sut/pr^ 

!rrL::f (r8nlelLn°^rii ;onSrsf tHetr. central <52.6 percenl^nd suburban 



(54. 1 percent) 



Table- 19-Occupation groups of employed' persons 16 years and older by n,etro-nonn.etro 
status, and median years of school completed, 1974 



Occupattpn group 



U.S. : 

total : Central 
: cities 



Metro areas 



: Non- : Jledian 

: metro : school 
Suburbs areas years 



Professional .'and technical- 
Managers and admininistrators , 

excluding farm 
Sales workers 
Clerical workers 
Craft workers 

Operatives, excluding transport 
Transportation 

equipment operatives 
Laborers, excluding farm 
Service workers 
Private household workers 
Farmers and farm managers 
Farm laborers and supervisors 

Bnployed, total 



14.3 

10.4 
6.4 
17.6 

I, 3.5 
12.3 

'» 3.8 . 
4.8 

II. 8 
1.5 
U9 
1.5 

100.0 



Percent 

14.8 16-8 



9.9 
9 6.6 
21.3 
12.0 
11.7 

3.6 
4.7 
13.5 
1.6 

.2 

1-00.0 



11.9 
7.1 
18.3 
•14.1 
10.6 

3.'4 
4.2 
10.8 
l;l 
.8 
.8 

100. Q 



11.3 

* 9 .0- 
5.2 
13.0 
14.2 
14.9, 

4.3 ■ 
. 5.8 
11.5 
1.9 
5.2 

3-7 
100.0 



1/ Median number of scS6c;i years for the ; filial two - categories ' comKl^ed . 

"Not applicable. - ^ 
Source: (40, 'table N>^ ^ 



Number* 
16.4 

13.0 
.12.7 
12.6 % 
12.3 

~"11.9- 

12. 1 
11.4 
12.1 
.10.4^ 

1/11.0 



■4. 



- ■ Income _ ■ " 

'■'■■'■'■^^■^'' '^ ffVouDS in rural/nanmetro areas maybe 

The uaderxepresentation>f.;>*iU earnings 

Vpartly explained:*y-the;:ao^- -^rnln^^ ^ f^^r^7Si^--.Jjl i^ral/nonmetro 
?f ■thLr.Wopolit.p^.c^^^ 

°r'^iT^-|o'^6^^e^;^al/^ -le pr6fessiot.al. :and 

about $a,.000 to^$A, 000 b^^^^^^ were not as great. 

managers; male blue 9^^^'^^^^^^'^^^ except that- female .earnings" 



Investment of rural/nonmetro and metro women (commensurate with th^t of men), however 
resulted in even lower payoff s . For both well-educated male and .female workers a 
metro location is more desirable because of enhanced earning capa'clty. 

'y & . . ' ^ 

Table 20— Mean earnings of persons^ 16 years and older employed 
50 to 52 weeks, a year, by selectpd categories, 1973 



\ 



Sex and occupation group 



Male: 

Professional and technical 
Managers and administrators, 

excluding farm 
Sale» workers ^ 
Clerical workers * 
Craft workers - 
Operatives^ excluding transport 
Transportation 

-equipment operatives 
Laborers, excluding farm 
Service workers 
Prlj^ate household workers 
Farmers and farm managers 
Farm laborers and supervisors 

Female; 

Professional and technical 
Managers and administrators, 

excluding farm ^ 
Sales workers ^ ^ 

Clerical workers ' 
Craft workers 

Operatives, excluding transport 
Transportation 

equipment operatives 
Laborers, excluding farm 
Service workers 
Private household workers 
Farmers and farm managers 
Fairm laborers and supervisors 



Metro 


areas 


: Nbn- 


: Median 


" Central" cities" 


: Suburbs 


_: metro^ 

: areas 


school 

: years 


• 


— Dollars 




Number 


14,946 - 


16,788 


13,812 


16.6 ■■ \ 


15,716 
12,165- 
9,552 
11 , 014 
• 8,874 


17; 711 
14,018 
\ 10,726 

11,827 • 
' , 9,843 


13,339 
10, 646 

9, 484 
- 10,013 

8,543 


, 13.3 
13.0 
12.7 
12.3 
12*. 1 


9,562 
' 8,179 
■ 7,774 " 

:• 

w 1/ 


11,062 
8,227 
8,453 

^- 9,393 
5,795 


8,904 
6,313 
6, 934 
1/ 
8,858 
4 025 


^ 12.1 
' 11.4 
12.1 
1/ 

' 12.0 • 

Q 7 ■ " 

' ■, 


, ■ 8.921 


* 9,216 


7/484 


16.3 


"'8,280 

« . ^..099 
£ ion 

6, 329 , 
5,502 


7,904 
4,636 
6, 154 
-• • 6,566 ■ 
5,653 


5,928 
3,823 
5, 299 
' 5,.493 ^ 
4,898 


12.7 
12-4 
12.6 
12. '3 
11.5 


1/ 
1/ . 
4,515 ' 
2,240 ■ 

■ - i/. 
.1/ 


17 ■ 
1/ 

. 4,20lt 
2,360^ 
• 1/ 

1/ ~ . 


-1/ 12.4 

^' ■ 1/ 12.1; •• 
3,521 12.1 
. 1,654 ► 10.4 

Y/ 2/12.0 - 



; i/ Data base l«3s than 75,000 persons. r - 

2/ Median number of school years 'for N:he final two categories combined. ■ ..' 
Source: (40., table Oj . ' . '. ^ . . 

In. all areas, 1973 earnings increased: with higher educational attainment for' 
. persons -25 years and older (table 21) (40). But those earnings were mofe for metro ■ 
than rural/ nonmetro residents at each educational level attained (both races and 
sexes). For example, suburban white males who graduated from college earned $3,000 to 
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$4,000 more than their rural /nonmetro classmates. The disadvantaged earnings posftion 
borne by white women and blacks— those of their members living in rural/nonmetro areas 
having the greatest disadvantage— is evident .(table 21). What can be seen here is A 
hierarchy of Individual economic payoffs on educational investment which proceeds in 
descending order: metro white males, rural /nonmetro white males, metro black males, 
rural/nonmetro b^lack males, metro white females, metro black females, rural/nonirfStto 
white females, and rural/nonmetro black females. 



Table 21 — Mean earnings of persons 25 year^ 




selected categories, 1973 



Metro-nonmetro status and 
school years completed 



White 



Black 



Male 



Female 



Male 



Female 



Metro: 

Central cities: 
Elementary: 
, Less than 8 years 
8 years 
High school: 

1-3 years ' > 

4 years 
College: - 
- 1-3 years 

4 years v - . - 
5 • years or more 

Suburbs: 

Elementary: 

Less than 8 years 
8 years 
High school: 
1—3 years- 
^4 years 
College : 
l-3^ears 

4 ye^s - 

5 yeai^s o^ mbre 

Noifinfet^o: \ 
Elementary: 

Less than'y years 
8 y^rs . 
High scfiool: 
1-3 years 
4 years 
College: 
1-3 years 

4 years 

5 years or more 



Source: (40; table 10). 



Dollars 



EKLC 





7,036 


"3,396 
754 


7,042 
7, 105 


, 2,910 . 
2,880f 




9,949 
11,059 


-^'4,0771." 
5,167.. 


7,171 
8,421 


3.385 
■ -4,987 . 


— 1 


12,-294', 
1.4,888 ' 
: 17,416 


5,777-: 

6,720^:' 

8,677 


,8,656 ' 
11,653. 
i/ - 


- 5,.693 

' - 7-. 597. 


r 


: -7,898 


3,040- 


" 5;i27 
1/ 


1/ L *. 
-1/ 




: 10;629 
: 12,338 


3,857 
4', 710 


■' 7,518'. 
9,183' - 


■ 3,755 
4,507 




: ..13,724 
1-8,869* 


5,247 
6,581 . 
8,788 


1/ ■ 
^ - 1/ - 

'.A" 


6,0*52 
1/ 
. \l 




: 5,791 
: '7,381 


' . 2,489 
2,724 


3,463 ^ 
3,966 


V i,-256 . 

"1,710- 




: . S,506 
: 10^369 


2,990 ' 
3,814 


5,727 .■ 
6,789 


2,666 
. 3,346 




' 10,743 
: 13,545 
:• -15,813 


. 4,229 ■ 

5,979 . 
, 7,963" - 


1/ ' 
• 1/ 
1/ - 


. 1/ ^ ^ 
1/ 
17 


75 , 000 persons . , 


f 














• 




;'3i 


> 

v ■ * 







Migration 



. It has been suggested that better educated rural/nomnetro Americans would be 
attracted to metro areas because of greater job opportunities and superior earninj? 
.capacity there. The data in table 22 (35) seem to indicate that- this has been- the 
case. Of all rural /nonmetro whites over 18^o. moved. to metro areas during 1970-75 
46.0 percent had college experience, -vAile only 20. i percent had less than a full high 
school- education.. Conversely, afl metro whites . over 18 who went to rural/nonmetro 
places to live, 34.5 percent were college trained, but 28.5 percent had less than 4 
years of. high school. Therefore, rural/nonmetro areas lost a higher proportion of 
their well-educated white population and a lower proportion of their less educated 
white population than cit;Les did. ^le situation for blacks was somewhat similar but 
as one might expect from data pres^t.^ earlier, percentages of " colleg:e- trained blanks 
- were smaller. c^^st? ■ 

■ - • • • ■ s ^ • 

Q7n ?^ ^'^'^ rural/nonmetro males l^^-'years and over "who moved to metro areas during ' 
•1970-75, 54.5 percent had white collar, occupations, while 45.5 percent performed blue- 
collar , service, and farm jobs (table 23)'. For those metro males 16 and over mo^Jine 
zo rural/nonmetro areas, 45.2 percent' were white collar workers . and 54.8 had blue- 
. collar, service, and f^rm- occupations . Rural/nonmetro areas" thus lost a larger 
proportion^ of males who performed white collar work than cities did. 

The exodus of better educated people from rural/nonmetro areas, people- who are 
^most likely young (28, p., 12) and entering white collar occupations with greater 
earning potential, has left behind^a rural/nonmetro labor force composed mainly"^ 
older, poorer,- and less educated people. .This may partially' explain wtfy the educa- 
tional ;.evels of this labor force and o£ the rural/nonmetro population as a whole are 
comparatively low. It does, not; however, account for the often wide disparities found 
_ for the other educational variables examined. : • ' 



POLICY IMPLICATIONS 



The last point concerning-^migration of .labor force members strongly implies that' 
educational improvements alone cannot solve the rural/nonmetro d.evelopment problem. ■ 
Merely providing better scholastic and career training for people vho leave for the 
metro job market will do little to encourage, development of rural/nonmetro America. 
Job opportunities in the latter area can be expanded through private and/ or govern-' 
mental initiative to make the labor market more accommodating to better educated ' 
workers.. Efforts directed only to the eaMcational. institution, will not increase 
either the quantity or quality of work opportunities (11 , p. 29). ' . 

• Education can help pMmote rural/nonmetro development by instilling basic academie 
skills, career and vocational abilities , learning flexibility for retraining • in new 
.skills, and disciplinary aptitudes necessary for work. A, labor force possessing these" 
characteristics would .be more attractive to. industry considering location "or reloca-' 
tion in rura3./nonmetro, areas (29 , , p. 33; 44. p. 43). And a-labor force having such 
capabilities would.be ready to effectively perform the tasks assigned to it. \ 

But^^if rural/nonmetro workers aire to contribute . their 'full efforts to development, 
the educational' attributes summarized earlier musx be improved. Information' presented'- 
in: this report suggests some tentative policy directions which might lead to th4 . 
iatter goal. ' < . 
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Table 22— Percentage of notnaovers and movers to and from SMSA's by race and 
. school years completed of persons 18 years and older, March 1970-75 \J 



Race jand school 
years completed 



Nonmovers 



Movers 



SMSA's 



Outside 
SMSA's 



From out- 
side SMSA's 
to SMSA's 



From. SMSA^'s 
to outside 
SMSA's * 



Percent 



White 

8' years or les^ 
High school : 
1-3 years 
4 years 
College I 
.. 1-3 years 
4 -years or more 



Black 

8 years or less ^ 
High school : 
* l-3 "yearsf 
' 4 years. 
College: 
1-3 years 
4 years or more 



100.0 
18.2 



15^7 
39i4 



14. 5 
12.2 

100.0 
29.9 

23.7. 
30.3 

10.9 
-5.3 



100.0 
27.9 

16,.7 
. 37.0 

10.8 
7.6" 

■100.0 
* 52.0 

19.8 
. 20.4 

4.3 
3.5 



100. a 
8.4 

;11.7 
33.9 

21.5 
.2^.5 

100.0 
.17.8 

15.7 
41.7 

11.3 
13.5 



100.0 
12.4 

16.1 
37.1 

16.9 

17.„6 

100.0 

25,3 

23.5 
30.4 

9.9 
10.8 



1/ "SMSA" refers to Standard Metropolitan Statistical Ar.ea and collectively corre- 
si>onds to the term "metro" used. In^prevloiis tables, except tables 10, 11, and 14. 
Source: (35, table 8). r . ' 

Table -23— Percentage of nonmovers and dovers to and from SMSA's by occupatloi group 
of employed .clvilianpaales 1*6 years and older, March 1970-75 



Nonmovers^ 



Movers 



Occupation group 



SMSA's : . Outside 
^ : SSSA's 



From out- 
side SMSA's 
to SMSA's 



From SMSA's 
to outside^ 

aiSA's 



Total'' population: - 
.;. Professional and technical 
Managers and administrators, 

excluding farm 
Clerical workers . . 
Sales workers / 
Ciraft workers ^ 
Operatives 

Laborejs, excluding farm 
Service workjprs 
Farm workers'^ 

Total 

^ Source: (35^ table 14) » 







Percent = — 




.a5.o 


8.7 


\ ■• 25.3 


. 18.9 . 


, 15.3 ' 


^i^l2.8 


'••15.9. 


"■■i'4.;.-^ 


- 7.8 ":- 


4.7 


, 6.3: '. . , 


■ 4.3 . 


•6.7 ■ ■ 


'4.1 


' 1.0- ■ , ■ 


. 7.9 ■ 


20.8. 


20^8 


17^ " 


,20.0 ' 


16.3 


18.9 


13.3 


13.7 ^ 


^ 6.7 


8.2 . 


• 6.-9: ■ 


■ ■ f'6.3 


•9.6 . 


- ^.1 


' .. . 6.2 


8.7 


1.8 


14.7 


1.8 


■ 6.1 


100.0 - 


100. o' 


100.0 


• 100.0 . 
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* V •, Edugatlon of the Disadvantaged 

Blacks and Hlspanics are two rti^al/noniaetro minority groupsi at a severe educational 
disadvantage, compared both -to their metro counterparts and the rural/nonmetro white, 
■population. Conslderljng the poor learning background of these minorities, it is •* - - 
not astonishing that; they have the lowest .'income levels and labor force participation 
ratea. Without educational upgrading, they can contribute little to social and 
economic develppnoent. SpeciiL manpower , training" programs for teenage or adult rural 
miaoritles may Aid theJx vdcational2.preparation but cannot overcome all learning 
4ieficiencle,s,ca\ised by inadequate schooling. Eairly childhood education, remedial " . 
programs In basic skills, career training,, guidance counseling* bilinguai instruction 
and otlier measures might be strengthened to .help rural disadvantaged students during 

^While th« Federal Government and some States have provided 
con|?*erable aid to disadvantaged laetro pupils, more effort could be directed toward 
roral/iionffletro populations . . ' , ' . ' 

. . Edfucatlon of the'^arm Population - 

Some disadvantaged rural/nonmetro minorities are farm residents, perhaps account- 
^ing for the lower educational attainment devels generally recorded .by the farm 
population. Hpwever, older white farm dwellers also are somewhat below average in'" 
schooling. • Older farmers and farm laborers, particularly men, need -to have adult 
education experiences if they are to increase their , attainment levels and learn new 
pcciq»ational- skills. Younger black farm males, whose better schooling presently gives 
them little advantage in labor force. participation, require care& counselijig and 
training ,80 they may sefek off-farm employment. The Same may be siid fbr farm women,' 
both white and black. Indeed, young black farm males and fd-rm f^ales "of all- races 
j^ostitute a virtual "reserve army of the underemployed" whose potential abilities 
cotild be utilized for rural/nonmetro Industrial a^^ 

Career and Adult Education * ' ■ . - 

■* ■ ' ' ~^ ~ . 

Career education would be" a useful means , for improving the work preparation of 
all rurel/nometro Americans; not just farm- dwellers. Ohe term "career education" 
refers to those ocperlences through which students learn about vork, including b^ic ' 
academic study, awareness of work values, counseling, exploration of alten^^tlve ' 
occupations, work-study programs, job placement services, and vocational, education-* 
These experiences can help people make more Informed choices in both' white- and blue- : 
collar occupational fields. The obvloua 'nmderrepresfentatipn of ;pro^ 

white-collar positions; In rural/nonmetro areas ^cannot b«" overcome -solely through \ 
career- training, but at least subpopuli^tions like younger blacks and women; who- ^e now : 
less llk^y to have such jobs may be encouraged to seek the necessary education. ^so., 
older^rural/notmetro Americans, no and higher ' 

fuiictional.illiteracy rates / could gr skills through admit career - 

educatlonvprograms* Unfortunately,. Goverm support for career and ad^ult education 
in rural/nox^^trb areas has not been extensive. : 



\ 
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Basic Skills Training 



■ r 



' Data examined earlier show that rural /nonmetro students are deficient in basic^ 
scholastic sxfl>J%cts, are less likely to acquire the college education which is pre- 
requisite for professional careers, and are less likely to receive vocational training 
to prepare for other than professional work. Those who^are underprepared academically 
and vocationally have greater probablity of- being relegated to the level of unskilled 
or ^'semi-skilled labors in turn, they \kll be the most likely to sustain underemploy- 
ment. To. help prevent this result, it is imperative to give rural/nonmetro people 
sound educational groundwork' in mathematics and communicat^Lons which they, will later 
need for. any career specialization. Some, alternative ways to attain thl^ outcome 
include increased use of achievement te'sting In schools, new basic skills programs - 
supported at local. State, and Federal levels, heightened parental Iny^ement, knd • 
intensive iise.of educational technolog.les . . ^ . 



Employment Expansion 



-In order fcJr 'titie- aforementioned policy directions' to be successful^ promot 
cal/nonmetro deveJotaent, the outmlgration flow of better educated and white-cc 



5ting 

rural/nonmetro development, tne oucmigracion txow oi. ueutcj. c«i«_<»i.t- w^^^^^ -collar 
workers to cities must be reduced . Thl^ means that not only will more economically 
rewarding positions 'have to -W created bit that such positions must Of fer income 
commensurate with similar jobs in cities. Payoffs on educational; investment also 
will have to become more equitable for women,. blacks, and other minorities to draw 
them -into the local labor force and prevent their migration. While effoi:ts outside • 
the educational establishment must be made,- there is-much that can be done from . 
within. Improved financial support could allow local school systens to initiate new^ 
support services requiring more positions for appropriate perso^el. Population 
growth in many rural/nonmetro areas may also. generate the need 'for largpr schools, 
making more teaching and.' nonteaching jobs available. In turn, an expanded educational 
labor -force furnishes a stronger base for training other workers who can contribute 
'their sH^tlsto rural/nonmetro development. 
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